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Our California Laureate: Ina D. Coolbrith 
Megalomania and Other Obsessions 
Boston’s Tribute to Stanford’s Crew aa | 
California’s Unique Flora + 

Churchhill’s Dundee Revelations 
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From the Golden Temple to the Trenches. By E. M. 

New York Through A Californian’s Eyes. By R. B. 
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Cool Santa Fe 
Summer-Way to the 


East 


—because through Arizona, New Mexico and 
Colorado, you are a mile or more in the sky 
most of the way. 


—the rim of the Grand Canyon of Arizona is 
7000 feet above sea level. 


—the higher up you go, during the warm 
months, the cooler it is; that’s the reason 
why. 


When you go—the SANTA FE 


— Reduced round trip rates to principal Eastern points 
on sale certain days during July and August. 


Santa Fe City Office, 334 South Spring Street 
Phone any time—-day or night—60517; Main 738 


FOR SALE 


Attractive Home 


at Hollywood 


omvnicna Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, in 
grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
story house in rear for help, and garage 


adjoining. Lot 60x200. House almost 


new 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic Office 
or Address 
J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood Boulevard 


Investment Building 


Never dodge be- 
Broadway at Eighth St. hind any street 
car. Often there 
is another com- 
ing on the other 


track. 


Better Safe 
Than Sorry 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 





LosAngelesRailway 


Main 5647 Home 60127 
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ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


Los Angeles to 
30 PAYS ALL San Bernardino 

"°" EXPENSE | Riverside 
Redlands 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


$ 


Including All Side Trips 
and ——____ 


RESERVED SEAT 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


6Na0—00©0—=@80—OoaoTleqO0O0=S=A=S$q~q0q~uq~quQquuumHL,eeeeeeewDoOoDCo 
Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 


or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 





MISS LANE 


Specializes in 
Gowns and Fancy Tailoring 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


850 Westlake Avenue, Corner Ninth 
Telephone 53560 Los Angeles 
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SIGNED EDITORIALS FALLACY 

PEAKING before the International Press 
‘ Congress at San Prancisco this week Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan strongly advocated the 
signing of articles in newspapers as well as the 
signed editorial, as among the measures for the 
imprevement of journalism. We cannot agree 
with him. The signed articles in the pink sheets, 
for example, are just a little worse than the un- 
signed ones, and merely serve to particularize the 
hopeless nature of the modern pabulum served 
to readers. We can understand why the: special- 
ist should append his or her name, since in music, 
art or dramatic criticism the trained mind is de- 
manded to interpret to the public that which it 
_has but dimly comprehended. In such instances 
the columns are strengthened and the newspaper’s 
clientele reassured by the appending of names 
that have earned respect and confidence by past 
performances. There is ethical sense and busi- 
ness judgment in such a course; it is in extending 
the custom inadvisedly, to the sobsisters’ contri- 
butions, to the court and city hall reports, the 
realty column, the county correspondence, that 
lowers the tone of the daily paper and makes of 
it an individual hodge-podge of expression rather 
than a unified whole. 

As for the signed editorial it is anathema, and 
decidedly lacking in force. What John Jones of 
the Morning Monolith may say or think is of 
little moment to the community; he may believe 
he is an authority, but the public is slow to ac- 
cept him at his own measurement. But when the 
powerful and wide-reaching Monolith makes edi- 
torial utterance it is an institution that is speak- 
ing, which, having won the confidence of its 
thousands of readers, is entitled to and gets re- 
spectful consideration. It may be that John Jones 
is the medium through which the arguments of 
the paper are conveyed; but he is simply voicing 
the concentrated beliefs of the responsible man- 
agement, which may include half a dozen edi- 
torial writers, together with the publisher and 
business manager. Often, a great daily hag its 
consultation of writers, before whom problems 
of the day are discussed and the editorial tone 
agreed upon, conformable to the general policy 
of the publication. Jones may be assigned one 
topic, Smith another, Robinson a third. Yet what 
each may write is in no sense his individual ex- 
pression of opinion, but a consensus of thought 
of the editorial staff, presented in the best pos- 
sible manner by the one adjudged by the editor- 
in-chief fittest by ability and trained mind to 
cope with that particular topic. 

Of course, in the days when the controlling 


owner of the newspaper was also the chief edi- 
torial writer his style and his pungent comments 
were so apparent to the readers that no signature 
thereafter was necessary to disclose his identity. 
What Horace Greeley said, what Mr. Dana, the 
elder Bennett or other of the great lights of 
newspaperdom of two generations ago wrote, 
carried weight by reason of the fact that it was 
the paper itself speaking and in a manner not to 
be misunderstood for an instant. Too few own- 
ers are now the editors, but the latter, neverthe- 
less, reflect the policies of the papers entrusted 
to their care and what they write and print are to 
that extent impersonal and should remain so to 
be effective. An individual may be vindictive. he 
may be biased, he may, nay, often is, wrong; but 
a great newspaper must of necessity be catholic 
in its tastes and so farseeing that no individual 
likes or dislikes are able to hamper its utterances. 
Of course, it will make mistakes, but in the main, 
it its policies are fundamentally sound, it will 
command attention and respect even if its read- 
ers disagree at times with its conclusions. Mr. 
Bryan is an amiable and accomplished gentle- 
man, but he has been wrong on more than one 
momentous occasion and to our thinking his 
mind is wofully aslant when he advocates the 
signed editorial as a measure of uplift in the 
daily papers. 


POET LAUREATE: INA D. COOLBRITH 


H EARTILY we agree with Mr. Charles Phil- 
4 lips, the scholarly editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Monitor, himself a graceful and true poet, 
that in crowning Miss Ina Coolbrith poet lau- 
reate of California, the International Congress of 
Authors and Journalists, gathered in the northern 
metropolis, has performed a worthy act. Ob- 
serves Mr. Phillips: “The ceremony was certain- 
ly unique—a revival of the days of ancient Greece 
when literature was prized and poetry appreciat- 
ed. And it had a deeply stirring emotional effect 
—a proof that the people as a mass are today 
just as susceptible to beauty and the finer, higher 
things of life as they ever were in ancient 
Greece, if only they are put in touch with these 
finer things. The idea of the laureate’s corona- 
tion originated with a San Francisco writer, Rich- 
ard E, White, author of ‘The Cross of Monterey’ 
and other Californian poems; and from the mo- 
ment it was broached it became a popular move- 
ment—the best of all tributes to the poet.” 

Scholarly and cultured United States Senator 
James D. Phelan made the coronation address, 
in the presence of an assemblage of intellectual 
men and women. In recalling the famous writers 
of California’s Golden Era, including the im- 
inortal names of Harte and Stoddard, Twain and 
Miller, Senator Phelan told of the younger sister 
of their day, Ina D, Coolbrith, whom, notes Mr. 
Phillips, Bret Harte called “the sweetest note in 
California literature’—the one link left us today 
with the glorious past. In laying particular stress 
on the high excellence, the fine eclectic quality of 
Miss Coolbrith’s poetry, the senator declared, 
“She has not written reams, nor flooded the press 
with her compositions. She has written little, 
But that little is great! It is of the purest quality, 
finished and perfected, as well as full of feeling 
and of thought. She has not written one word 
that she need ever wish to recall. She has never 
given her fine talents to an unworthy cause.” 

Nor is that an overstatement. It is pleasant 
to learn that when President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of the University of California led Miss 


Coolbrith forward to the platform and in words 
brief but vibrant, employing the intimate “thee 
and thou,” conferred the laurel wreath, that a 
wave of emotion swept over the audience. Says 
Mr. Phillips in describing the ceremony; “Tears 
glistened in every eye, and even men wept as the 
stately poetess, accepting the crown, and bravely 
mastering her feelings, responded in a low and 
trembling voice—accepting the tribute. ‘Any- 
thing that I have done,’ she said, ‘has been a 
labor of love.”” 


Oldtime residents of Los Angeles will recall 
the days when, as a little girl, Ina Coolbrith was 
entered in the public schools of this city, where, 
in fact, she received her education. She was 
born in Itlinois, but crossed the overland trail 
with her parents in the early ’50’s. In 1874 she 
became librarian of the public library at Oakland 
and for twenty years thereafter continued in that 
position. Her verses first appeared in the Cali- 
fornian, a literary weekly of San Francisco (1864- 
1867). Her first volume of poems “A Perfect 
Day and other Poems,” was published in 1881. 
Fourteen years later (1895) was issued “The 
Singer of the Sea: Songs From the Golden 
Gate” in both of which true feeling, exquisite 
heauty of expression, and purity of language are 
marked characteristics. In May Wentworth’s 
“Poetry of the Pacific,” a compilation of poems 
by California poets, published in 1869, appear four 


selections from Miss Coolbrith’s pen, each re- 
vealing true poetic feeling and colorful descrip- 


tion. Miss Coolbrith in no respect is to be re- 
garded as a great poet. She has little in com- 
mon with the new school of imagists, with their 
free versification, but she has genuine feeling, 
poetic thoughts and a fine sense of color, reflec- 
tive of her adopted state in its out-of-door moods. 
Her coronation as poet-laureate is a graceful tri- 
bute to one who has richly earned the right by 
her long years of singing to be so honored. 


MEGALOMANIA AND OTHER OBSESSIONS 


HANKS are due to former President Taft 

for his popularization of the word megalo- 
mania. It is so much more resounding and ex- 
pressive than “swelled head.” A person of av- 
erage ability in the ordinary walks of life may 
be harmless, even if he is the victim of an in- 
tensely exaggerated ego. But if through ability, 
wealth or position he succeeds in impressing his 
ideas or desires on many others, he may become 
a menace to himself, his friends, enemies, country, 
even the civilized world. Though such a person 
may not be insane in the ordinary sense of the 
word—entertaining, agreeable, a desirable friend 
or ruler—it occasionally becomes necessary for 
the safety of others to place him in confinement 
or in a place where he cannot make trouble. This 
is especially true if, as may easily happen, he 
finally convinces himself that he is directly com- 
missioned by the Deity to accomplish a specific 
purpose. This belief always ends in the convie- 
tion that the end justifies the means, and the 
means used are almost always wrong and dan- 
gerous. 

In this country we have seen many instances 
confirmatory of the disease. Several of our Presi- 
dents—Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt—have been 
victims of erroneous convictions, forcibly con- 
veyed. Thaw’s malady is a case in point. Na- 
poleon’s was another, and latest of all is the 
university professor, Holt, whose attempt on the 
life of Mr. Morgan was followed by his suicide 
in his cell at Mineola. Holt appears to have been 
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a loving husband and a devoted father, but irra- 
tional on one point. He believed that he had 
found the way to attain universal peace and had 
selected Mr. J. P. Morgan as the means to ac- 
complish his purpose, Of course, his method was 
wholly awry, menacing and utterly impractical, 
but to him it was as rational a plan as normal 
mind could conceive and that in essaying to 
carry it out he was stopped before sacrificing 
precious lives was little short of providential. The 
most rational act he could possibly do was of 
self-effacement, and this he fortunately accom- 
plished. 

Having solved a problem for the courts and 
relieved his family of great anxiety for all time, 
Holt’s erratic obsession can be contemplated with 
serenity by the country. But how about Thaw? 
Is he to be turned loose on the community, to 
repeat under the right psychological conditions, 
a crime similar to that which resulted in his con- 
viction? Sane he may be at this writing, but 
alienists have declared that he may at any time 
relapse into that state of dementia which obtained 
when he killed White. Safety to the public is 
only assured by his confinement and that should 
be his life penalty. If he gained his freedom by 
trickery the punishment is none too severe; if 
he is really intermittently insane the duty of the 
state is clear. The demented mind, as a rule, is 
cunningly lesioned and keen to note the degree 
of punishment awarded for abnormal acts. Re- 
lease Thaw and a hundred Thaws may arise to 
menace the community at large. However, the 
cause is yet before the judge or sub judice lis est, 
as the Latin hath it. 


CHURCHILL’S DUNDEE REVELATIONS 


NTEREST was awakened in Winston Church- 
4 ill’s Dundee speech by the skeletonized report 
that found place in the telegraph columns of the 
local dailies, and which receipt of the fuller ac- 
counts in the eastern press accentuates. It was 
his first public address made after retiring from 
the British admiralty and in view of the sharp 
criticism to which he had been subjected from 
many quarters his task was not an easy one. 
But right nobly he acquitted himself and it was 
the distinctive mark of a statesman he revealed 
in refraining from attempting personal explana- 
tions when so many matters of greater importance 
demanded attention, “In wartime,” he modestly 
and briefly explained, “a man must do his duty 
as he sees it and take his luck as it cores or 
goes.” Mr. Churchill then proceeded to disclose 
a piece of inner history of recent years which has 
been as often denied as affirmed, but which until 
the Dundee speech has never been given the sanc- 
tion of authority. Said Mr. Churchill: 


I was sent to the admiralty in 1911, after the 
Agadir crisis had nearly brought us into war, 
-and I was sent with the express duty laid upon 
me by the prime minister to put the fleet in a 
state of instant and constant readiness for war, 
in case we were attacked by Germany. Since 
then for nearly four years I have borne the heavy 
burden of being, according to the time-honored 
language of my patent, “responsible to the crown 
and parliament for all the business of the ad- 
miralty,” and when I say responsible, I have been 
responsible in this real sense that I have had the 
blame for everything that has gone wrong. 


Those years, as he showed, have been fraught 
with great consequences in that they comprised 
a period of preparation for war, a period of vigi- 
lance and mobilization and a period of actual 
war under many adverse conditions. The speaker 
took occasion to laud the efficiency of the navy, 
declaring that it was growing continually every 
day by leaps and bounds, in all the classes of 
vessels needed for the special purposes of the 
war. Between now and the end of the year, he 
asserted, the British navy would receive re- 
inforcements which would be incredible if they 
were not actual facts. Everything, he insisted, 





was in perfect order, nearly everything had been 
foreseen—presumably, not the sinking of the 
Lusitania, however, which was the immediate 
cause of Mr. Churchill’s retirement. It is dis- 
appointing, in fact, to find no mention of German 
submarine activities in his address; we would like 
to have had a few words on the counter activities 
of the British submarines, which at the outbreak 
of the war were supposed to be greater, numeri- 
cally, than the German destructibles. 


But his reference to the operations in the Dar- 
danelles was enlightening. It is interesting to 
learn that the British are only employing their 
surplus fleet in that naval enterprise, which, 
otherwise, would have been “lying idle in their 
southern ports.” The importance of losses of 
ships, therefore, which latter was to be expected, 
might easily be exaggerated, he pointed out. 
Again, the prize for which they were contending 
was worth the sacrifice; not in these actual words 
did he say as much, but he indicated it. On the 
question of military compulsion Mr. Churchill 
said that if it were not possible to win the war 
without conscripting men and sending them into 
the field he would support such a measure, but, 
he added emphatically, “I do not believe it will 
be found necessary now.” In view of the ex- 
traordinary numbers that have flocked to the 
standard, far beyond all expectations, the 
Churchill statement is in no sense to be regarded 
as buncombe. As to the valor of the British 
soldiers—having won general respect in all the 
armies of Europe—of that there is no doubt. 
Even the Germans have readily testified to the 
unexampled bravery of the British officers. Hate 
them they may, but they are fair enough to pay 
the tribute that is due from one brave soldier, 
though an enemy, to another. 


TRIBUTE TO CARDINAL CREW 


TANFORD’S varsity crew may have been 
wanting in technique, but for brawn and 
staying qualities it was the peer of any crew 
that was entered in the recent races at Pough- 
keepsie. The Boston Herald pays the Cardinals 
this war tribute: 


. 


For many a day and many a year the story of 
the stirring performance of the Stanford Uni- 
versity crew in the eight-oared varsity race at 
Poughkeepsie will be talked about by all lovers of 
aquatic sports. Cornell had rhythm, skill, power, 
all the science of watermanship. Syracuse rowed 
in the most approved form. Columbia’s crew 
of comparatively weak physique gave a finished 
performance. Cornell won—by a heartbeat. But 
the glory of the struggle will go to the rugged 
fellows from the far coast, who came after an 
earlier Palo Alto crew had dragged over the line 
last a few years ago, and who were scarcely re- 
garded as serious competitors until barely the 
last few minutes of the mighty struggle. They 
lacked form but they had grit; they splashed and 
violated about all the canons of the art of row- 
ing, but they had muscle and wind, and with des- 
perate determination they trailed along past Syra- 
cuse and midway of the Cornell shell before they 
shot across the finish. It was a good breezy, 
western achievement, and the east has nothing 
but praise for it. It may be that these Pacific 
oarsmen will do for aquatics something akin to 
what the California youngsters did for tennis 
when they began to come east. Anyhow, the in- 
vasion is bound to be good for sport. 


It is true that two years ago Stanford’s crew 
finished last, after showing excellent form at trial 
spins in the week of practice at the Highlands. 
But the morning of the race ushered in one of 
those muggy, exhausting days, so peculiarly try- 
ing to Californians who never have to cope with 
such at home and therefore are physically unable 
to overcome such conditions. Our boys were “all 
in” before the race began, owing to this atmos- 
pheric handicap, and although they pulled over 
the course without a hitch, their time was negli- 
gible. Always, a crew from the coast is likely to 
have to face a similar prospect, to its undoing. 
This year, fortunately, the Stanford crew was 
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not subjected to so gruelling a test, with the re- 
sult as noted. When one considers that Stanford 
has no body of water in which to practice, but 
must hike a dozen miles to get to a practice 
course and then reach it only after a long tramp 
through marshy ground, the work of her crew 
is all the more creditable. 


CALIFORNIA’S UNIQUE FLORA 


ECAUSE Dr. LeRoy Adams has written in 

the Popular Science Monthly, of the “Floral 
Features of California,’ which he declares to be 
unique, the ribald Chicago Evening Post hastens 
to agree with the perspicacious savant that the 
flora of California is unlike anything within the 
editorial purview, adding: “It all seems to belong 
to the genus Booster, a purely American flower- 
ing plant that has never been properly studied. 
It has infinite varieties.” Four of the specimens 
of our flora that especially appeal to the botanical 
expert of the Evening Post are the Boostaria 
Suppressio Veri, Paint-the-Lily, Boostario Knock- 
O, and Boostaria Extra-California. Over this quar- 
tette of our floral family the esteemed Post waxes 
eloquent, finding the first named (Boostaria Sup- 
pressio Veri) one of the most widely grown va- 
rieties in California, appearing elsewhere in the 
United States only as a pale, yellow-hued version 
of its glorious sister on the Pacific Coast. 

According to the Post, in California soils the 
flower grows with almost brazen luxuriance and 
always better after four weeks of rain when it 
is handed to strangers with the remark: “We 
never have rain in California, and, if we do, it 
doesn't wet anybody who happens to be out in 
it”? Almost, we feel like accusing the usually 
veracious Evening Post of deliberately distorting 
the facts to lend verisimilitude to its expert's 
highly-colored review. Not rain in California! 
We have seen the clouds literally exploding in 
such torrents that one had to swim the streets of 
Los Angeles to buy an umbrella across the way 
and life-belts at such times were as much of a 
concomitant with the wary old-resident as rub- 
ber boots. Not rain in California, indeed! With 
street cars stalled and become an island in the 
midst of a swirling ocean, the marooned passen- 
gers lashed to the trolley pole on the upper deck 
and momentarily expecting to go down with all 
on board. Not rain in California! 

We will admit that a favorite blossom is ou 
Paint-the-Lily, “used to embower all statements 
of facts, however creditable and praiseworthy 
they may be,” as the Chicago botanical sharp 
notes. But why carp? In the Golden State it is 
entirely true that we have to deal in superlatives 
to be exact. As to the Boostario Knock-O, the 
variety is no longer virile. There was a time 
when it bloomed alternately at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, but the soil is too rich for the plant, 
which requires noxious atmospheric effects to in- 
duce a flourishing growth. Doubtless, it does 
better farther north, in the neighborhoods of Ta- 
coma, Portland and Seattle. One of the varieties 
overlooked by Dr. Adams, but noted by the Post, 
is the orchid-like growth known as the Boostaria 
Extra-California, of which “Ripe-Olive Day” is 
the latest blossom appearing on the stalk in Chi- 
cago. Bless his heart, that is only one of many 
shoots of this prolific variety. There is “Orange 
Day,” “Raisin Day,” “Apricot Day;” not to speak 
of “Beet Sugar Day,” “Walnut Day” and other 
nourishing slips for the delight and profit of Cali- 
fornia. Yes, we agree with our contemporary 
that possessing a climate unlike that of any other 
part of the continent California’s flora is unique. 
Is its culture “too intensive?” If the Chicago 
critic transferred his habitat here he would not 
think so. In fact, he admits as much, but he is 
of the opinion that “for mankind at large the 
violet beside the mossy stone is more satisfying.’ 
It is all a matter of geographical location. 
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Cc OMING home in 1846 from a winter passed 


on the island of Jersey and in rambles 
through a portion of Europe, Donald G. Mitchell, 
or Ik Marvel, as he is better known to Ameri- 
can readers, published “Fresh Gleanings; or, a 
New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental 
Europe,” a pleasant volume of leisurely observa- 
tion abroad. It was a first edition (1847) of this 
initial work of dear old Ik Marvel that was my 
capture at the Old Book Shop this week, having 
added value in that it is autographed “L. W. God- 
dard, 1847.” I say added, for the prefatory let- 
ter is addressed to “M. W. G.,” who was a Mary 
Goddard, whether sister or wite of L(eonard) W. 
I cannot learn. I suspect that she was related to 
that Professor William Giles Goddard of Brown 
University who was of the old and well-known 
Connecticut family of Goddards, for as Donald 
Grant was a native of Norwich, it is reasonable 
to infer that Mary Goddard was of the same fam- 
ily. It was a daughter of Leonard, the former 
owner of my copy of “First Gleanings” who mar- 
ried Prince Poniatowska. The prince is dead, but 
the princess, a Goddard, is still living in Paris 
with her mother, or was living there prior to the 
outbreak of the war. 

It was natural that Ik Marvel should relate his 
first book with his agricultural experiences. 
Farming was his early passion and after ten years 
of writing and wandering he returned to his first 
love, not, altogether, as to forsake writing, but 
to be near the soil. And so he called his first 
book “Fresh Gleanings” and in this introductory 
note to “M. W. G.,” we find him exclaiming, 
“Heaven bless you, Mary, with richer sheaves 
than this!” He continues: “You know that I had 
learned to use the sickle on our farmland in the 
valley—[it was on his grandfather’s estate, after 
his graduation from Yale in 1841, his health fail- 
ing], before | went away, and could bind up the 
ears at harvest, with the stoutest of my men. Now, 
here, I bring back these gleanings from beyond 
the waters; I have plucked a grain-head here, and 
a grain-head there; but only since I have come 
home, and only at your request, have I bound 
a few together in a sheaf.” 

Donald tells how he was obliged by his physi- 
cian to quit England for a milder climate and 
with ten sovereigns in his pocket set out for Jer- 
sey, one of the little Norman isles that lie off 
the northwest coast of France. That, of course, 
was long before the days of the Jersey Lily— 
that beautiful orchid of King Edward’s days and 
later of histrionic fame—so, naturally, the Glean- 
ings do not include mention of her loveliness. 
The author’s description of his voyage from Ply- 
mouth to St. Hilter’s, in a forty-ton sloop, in com- 
mand of a half- blood captain, is a graphic bit of 
writing, presaging the good work to come from 
his pen. Walter Raleigh was once governor of 
the Castle of St. iglabtese: island of Jersey, and in 
his snug room on the first floor, punished many 
a good butt of sack, one dares swear. The castle, 
too, was once the headquarters of Charles IL, 
and it was within its battlemented walls that 
Clarendon wrote part of his history of the civil 
wars. 

It is strange, comments Ik Marvel, how this 
island people, living as it were, within hail of the 
coast of France, and speaking the Norman lan- 
guage, and living under Norman customs, should 
yet be the sturdiest loyalists, and the most con- 
summate haters of French rule, anywhere to be 
found in the dominions of Great Britain. Time 
and time again, the French have struggled to pos- 
sess the island, twice have had armies upon it, but 
always have been driven back into the sea. Eng- 
land’s control dates back to that William of Nor- 
mandy who fought at Hastings and who had ac- 
quired it in sequence (seven dukes intervening) 
from the famous Rollo, whose word still is law 
on the island. Two months young Mitchell stayed 
on the island wooing back health and his glean- 
ings make a delightful little addition to the sheaf. 
Thence to Paris and to Hotel Meurice, that re- 
sort of the fashionables of the ’40’s where, notes 
the gleaner, they talk English to a charm and can 
understand the very worst of French, saying with 
an air that goes quite to the heart, “Monsieur 








parle fort bien; sa pronunciation est vraiment 
charmante.” As Donald buys gloves in Paris 
from the pretty shop girl, with her hair laid 
smooth as her cheek, over her forehead, in the 
prettiest blue muslin dress imaginable, one is re- 
minded of Lawrence Sterne’s experience with the 
demure grisette on a notable occasion. She 
measures your hand, “Quelle jolie petite main!” 
she asserts, in putting a pair fairly on—and how 
many pair does Monsieur wish? There is no re- 
fusing her when she transfixes you with her glanc- 
ing eye. You buy the six pairs for fifteen francs 
and as she drops the money into a little drawer, 
she thanks you in a way that makes you think, 
as you go out, that you have been paying for the 
smiles, ‘and nothing for the gloves. “One wears 
out a great many gloves at Paris,” observes the 
buyer sententiously. In fully as delightful a man- 
ner the young American descants of the cafes, 
restaurants, hotels, the physique, the religion ot 
Paris, and it was then no tritely-told tale that he 
related. An anecdote here, a legend there, a bit 
of tradition by way of variety and all with so 
sprightly a style that the reader is both charmed 
and entertained. 


To add to his sheaf of gleanings Ik Marvel 
took what he describes as a swift, crazy gallop 
through the western provinces of Illyria, Caryn- 
thia and Styria, in southern Austria. It is a mov- 
ing picture film he gives us; just a glimpse of 
passing events, but full of color and costume and 
incident. Then leaving old Prague behind, down 
the beautiful Elbe the traveler glided to the pleas- 
ant capital of Saxony. From Dresden with its 
quiet beauty the young traveler—he was only 22— 
floated down the lower Elbe to Hamburg, where 
he had his first pipe with the Dutchman. Thence 
to Bremen which place, he vows he never wants 
to see again, not that it isn’t an attractive city, 
but the townspeople, he declares, seemed very 
stupid; not one could tell him how to get to 
Amsterdam, which reached, he found himself 
contrasting it with Venice, There was the same 
world of water, the flat-lying land, with the waves 
playing up to the edges as if they would cover 
it over. But at Venice, the waters were bright, 
and green, and moving. At Amsterdam they lay 
still and black in the city, and only where the 
wind ruffled them in the distance, did they show 
a sparkle of white. The houses, too, seemed 
tottering on their uneasy foundations, as the 
palaces of Venice, and the tower of the Greek 
church had seemed to sway. But where Venice 
was asleep, Amsterdam was astir with life, every 
avenue crowded, every quay cumbered with bales. 
Along the broad canals, the boatmen tugging 
their clumsy craft, piled high with the merchan- 
dise of every land. 


Donald Mitchell in the early twenties had a keen 
eye for the witcheries of the softer sex he met 
in his wanderings, but nowhere, he affirms, are 
girls’ faces prettier than in Holland; complexions 
pearly white, with just enough of red in them to 
give a healthy bloom, and their hands so fair, soft 
and tapering, their eyes so full of mirth, witchery 
and fire. Ah me! His picture of Broek, a halt- 
hour’s sail from Amsterdam, lingers in one’s 
memory. Everything so quaint, so spick-and- 
span clean, so passionless; But the pretty blue- 
eyed Dutch girls, so sweet, so innocent, so en- 
gaging. O, my! Antwerp, Liege, Ghent—Bel- 
gium passes like a dream, full of brilliancies and 
shadows. Then came the waters of the Rhine 
and still later France again, the winding Seine, 
the ocean and then homeward! It is a Gleaning 
that is still fresh and fragrant, still having charm, 
even though nearly seventy years have slipped 
by since the author wrote his prefatory note to 
Mary Goddard and Harper Brothers made the 
sheaf into a book. Ik Marvel has given us a 
baker’s dozen of other books in its wake, all im- 
pregnated with that same felicitous, impalpable 
essence called style, or charm, as you will. But 
I treasure this poorly-made (typographically con- 
sidered) “Fresh Gleanings” of his initial venture 
as none other in the list and make respectful 
obeisance to that unknown Mary Goddard of the 
Prefatory Letter. 5; Laas 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


LOOMY weather with leaden skies failed to 


dampen the ardor of San Franciscans in the 
three days’ celebration of the national holiday. 
The crowd at the Exposition Monday was the 
largest by 50,000 since the opening day, 187,429 
admissions being registered. Mr. Bryan had 
crossed the continent to address the largest audi- 
ence in his probably unsurpassed experience as 
a public speaker. The newspapers estimated that 
he talked to 100,000 people. Possibly, half that 
number could come within sound of his great 
yoice, but he succeeded in holding their attention 














for an hour. And it was a very impatient con- 
gregation before Mr. Bryan started, for it was 
restlessly refusing to listen to the Declaration 
of Independence, sonorously recited by Congress- 
man Julius Kahn. It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that the great majority of the crowd did 
not have the least idea of Mr. Kahn’s function, 
but presumed he was indulging in his own ora- 
tory. And they had come to hear Mr. Bryan. 
The late Lincoln Beachey and the boy-aviator, 
Art Smith, are the only other individuals in the 
Exposition’s history who could attract such a 
crowd. But Champ Clark, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Billy Sunday are yet to come, though they 
can hard! hope to approach Mr. Bryan’s record. 


ee 


More than a thousand newspapermen from all 
parts of the globe are here this week to attend 
the International Press Congress. Forty-six 
states and twenty-eight foreign nations are rep- 
resented, and the congress is undoubtedly the 
most cosmopolitan in this record year of con- 
ventions. Walter Williams, dean of the college 
of journalism in the University of Missouri, has 
had the task of registering the delegates, and 
his experience has been of extraordinary variety, 
one moment greeting the representative of the 
London Times and next shaking hands with the 
editor of the Nyako Shinbun from Tokio or a 
reporter from the Nawajiwan of Benares, while 
the editors of the Volkerfleitung and the Franco- 
Californien are avoiding introductions in the 
lobby. One of the honorary secretaries has a 
name which commends itself to all members of 
the fourth estate. He is Mr. H. Scoop of the 
Presse de la Suisse. 

* + * 


Carmel, the colony of artists, authors and dille- 
tante, was the scene last week of an interesting 
production of historical drama and pageant. Its 
success, it is hoped, will warrant the Forest The- 
ater Society in making it as permanent an insti- 
tution as John McGroarty’s Mission Play at San 
Gabriel and insure the restoration of the Mission 
of San Carlos de Borromeo and the building of 
a memorial chapel to Father Junipero Serra. 
Perry Newberry is the author, stage manager and 
producer of the pageant which recounts with his- 
torical accuracy episodes of Father Serra’s life. 
The first episode shows the start of the padre’s 
expedition from Mexico for Alta California. Don 
Gaspar de Portola is the central figure in the 
second episode—the arrival of his gallant ven- 
turers at Carmel. Then there is a brilliant fiesta 
with the music, dancing and color of old Spain. 
The final episode is the death of Father Serra, 
surrounded by his devoted attendants. Fred 
Beckholt, the author, formerly of Los Angeles, 
gives a thoughtful and impressive impersonation 
of the padre. Newberry’s book of the pageant was 
revised by Archbishop Hanna. 

* Ok Ox 


Unhappily, the picturesque personality of 
Charles F. Lummis did not accompany his 
trenchant paper, “What’s the Matter with Cali- 
fornia Literature?” which was read before the 
Congress of Authors and Journalists by Zoeth 
S. Eldredge. Mr. Lummis’ diagnosis was in part 
reminiscent of the polysyllabic physicians who 
have recently been here in hosts. “American art,” 
he told us, “of all sorts has developed nervous 
indigestion. It has lost simplicity and single- 
heartedness. It has sacrificed feeling for its feel- 
ing. It has fallen victim to the complication of 
our social hyperaesthesia, along with our man- 
ners, our poise and our humanity. It has lost 
at once childhood and manhood, and is running 
the pace that kills. It is self-conscious. It is in 
danger of strabismus with keeping one eye on the 
gallery and trying to keep half an eye on work. 
It has both ears pricked up for the call, and the 
rustle of the check is loud enough to drown the 
still, small voice which was once the only song 
that art could hear. The near-literature 
which is so current today, tense, sométimes sub- 
hysteric, but always dehumanized and superficial 
and ephemeral, comes largely not because writers 
are not bright, but because they care to be smart 
rather than be right and because they are trying 
to suit themselves and not the editor.” 

kk Ox 


At this same congress Edwin Markham essayed 
to define genius, and his definition had a com- 
mercial rather than a poetic favor. “A genius,” 
he declared airily, “is simply a man who can take 
a hint.” Could a fourth grade schoolboy’s phil- 
osophy be more unsatisfactory and shallow than 
that? Markham also opined poetically that “we 
are through with warmed-over emotions and the 
poet of today must give us wholesome food for 
thought and development.” 

San Francisco, July 7. eerie 1Gs 
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From the Goldem Temple to the Tremches - By Eleanor Maddosk 


iy the center of a large tank, or small lake, 


known as The Poo! of Immortality, stands 
the far-famed Golden Temple of Amritsar, the 
religious shrine of the Sikhs. It is not considered 
old as places go in India, only dating back to the 
sixteenth century, when the city was founded 
upon a curious legend concerning the formation 
of the Sacred Pool, and which has, as most leg- 
ends in this wonder land. an underlying basis of 
truth, Up to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was nothing special about the temple 
or its surroundings, other than the legend, until 
Ranjit Singh, a powerful and warlike, as well as 
a greedy Sikh, decided to conquer the Punjab. 

Establishing his headquarters at Lahore he par- 
tially succeeded in his ambitions, gathering up 
various things by the way, chiefly two names, one 
being “The Lion of the Punjab,” and another 
“The Guest Robber’ due to some famous jewels 
which are strung upon a tale concerning a de- 
posed small neighboring Raja who had sought 
his hospitality and protection. The largest of 
these jewels he generously donated to a temple 
in Bengal, where for years they shot forth sin- 
ister gleams as green, red and purple eyes of the 
various gods. Still possessing more loot than he 
could take inventory of Ranjit Singh next turned 
his attention to the temple at Amritsar, and with 
the exception of a portion just around the base 
he covered the whole of the exterior with ham- 
mered sheet gold, hence the name “Golden Tem- 
ple.” All of the exquisite interior of white 
marble inlaid with costly stones, the delicate gold 
and silver tracery representing birds and flowers, 
and the superb rose-enamel Kashi-work, its bril- 
liancy of coloring unchanged by time, and now 
a lost art, were looted from the palaces and 
mausoleums of the Mohammedan kings of Delhi, 
buried at Lahore, particularly that of the Em- 
peror Jehangir, and the sarcophagus of his beau- 
tiful Queen, Nur Jehan, which was broken up 
for its inlay of sandalwood, pearl, gold and ivory. 

Two hundred feet of white marble causeway 
leads to the temple, flanked on either side by 
beggars, in every stage of real or simulated misery 
known to man, whining their complaints and 
droning prayers; as much a fixture as the rows 
of splendid brass standard lamps towering above 
their heads. Four finely wrought silver doors 
give ingress to the central portion of the build- 
ing and to a strangely impressive scene unlike 
any other to be found in the Orient. The ceil- 
ings and walls richly ornamented, priceless rugs 
upon the floor, and in the center, resting upon a 
silken cushion, an enormous and marvelously il- 
luminated book, containing the teachings of Guru 
Nanak; a priest, or reader, sits chanting from 
the sacred volume to the music of stringed instru- 
ments, turning the leaves with infinite care while 
attendants wave long peacock feathers to and 
fro; there was a time when the place was swept 
by the feathers of the sacred bird. The air is 
heavy with the scent of flower offerings which 
are being constantly thrown by pilgrims from 
the four entrances, and money, too, is scattered 
lavishly. 


But a tall Sikh policeman follows stealthily at 
arm’s length European visitors, watching catlike 
lest they pick with finger nails bits of tourquoise, 
cornelian or a jeweled petal from the surface of 
the walls. That there is need for this precaution 
the defaced decorations prove. Probably, if one 
were to visit the place one hundred years hence 
the same conditions would exist. The Golden 
Temple would still glitter with its stolen jewels, 
where only the silver thread of water divides the 
real from the mirage. 

In the year 1469, before America was dis- 
covered, and while on some portions of this planet 
self-styled followers of the Nazarene were cre- 
mating martyrs, a child was born in a little vil- 
lage on the Ravi river above Lahore, under the 
“Roof of the World,’ where the pure, heaven- 
distilled air of the snow-capped Himalayas in- 
fuses something more than mere breath of life 
into the bodies of men. It was over this coun- 
try that Rudyard Kipling’s “Lama” and the ir- 
resistible “Kim” wandered in search of the 
“Hidden River,’ a myth that is not wholly a 
myth, and has to do with accounts of a certain 
underground river flowing nearly the entire 
length of Hindustan, and supposed by some to 
account for the presence of deep, inexhaustible 
wells in the most arid parts of India. 

The boy, whose early childhood was passed 
like other children of his caste, where a fine, 
healthy body is considered of first importance, 
differed in that he ate little and was reserved and 








thoughtful. After his sixth year he refused to 
listen to the time-honored childish tales of ‘The 
Washerman’s Donkey,” and “The White Crow,” 
but demanded to be taught the cosmic laws of the 
universe as set down in the Vedas, the sacred 
books of the Hindus. As this was beyond the 
powers of his father, he, being a worthy Sikh, 
sent for the Brahmin pundit, the spirtual guru, 
or teacher, such as are found in every village of 
any size. He began in the usual way of Jabor- 
iously naming over the letters of the alphabet 
to the child; after the third lesson he went to 
the father in a towering rage: “The boy is a 
fool, an idiot,” he stormed. “What he requires 
is a beating, not a teacher.” The father turned 
to the boy, “What did you say to the punlit, 
my son?” 

“T asked him if he could teach me something,” 
replied the boy, who was destined to be known 
throughout the succeeding centuries as Guru 
Nanak, the founder of a new religion for the 
Sikhs, and yet one in which there was nothing 
new, only the old simple truths, shorn of the 
“devildom, charms and idolatry” which the Brah- 
mins were heaping woon them, He seems to have 
possessed a singular and almost miraculous fac- 
ulty of at once divining the true from the false. 

On the outskirts of Lahore there is a large 
banyan grove which is now and has been -for cen- 
turies the haunt of fakirs, sadhus and yogis per- 
forming their penances, some with withered up- 
lifted arms, the finger nails grown into the palms 
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of their hands, others sitting under water, or sus- 
pended by their feet, their heads swinging over 
a slow fire. Nanak passed considerable time 
among these fanatics, with the result that their 
numbers grew less. In one case he is known to 
have appealed first to the man’s vanity by re- 
marking that it was “a pity to spoil a beautiful 
body such as yours by torturing and smearing it 
with filthy ashes.” The deluded one instantly rose 
and going to the nearest tank bathed and returned 
to his deserted family. Throughout the teachings 
of Guru Nanak run quaint bits of humor, and he 
must have set no small value on ridicule for he 
exposed, and eventually broke up, a pernicious 
and dangerous sect of Brahmins who were spread- 
ing a secret teaching supposed to have heen given 
to one of their number in a miraculous vision, by 
an address, the literal translation of which bears 
repeating as a masterpiece of subtle satire in 
which he leaves the sect nameless and relates an 
absurd fable of what he called the “Nose-cut 
Saints” 

“Once upon a time a thief was caught in the 
act and was punished by the judge by the cutting 
off of his nose. He then began to dance, laugh 
and sing; the people asked him why he did so; 
he replied that the catise was beyond his ex- 
pressing. They again asked him what kind of a 
thing it was; he answered that it was the most 
marvelous thing he had ever seen. That a shin- 
ing Deity stood before him, and the sight en- 
raptured him beyond measure. They then asked 
him why they did not see the vision. ‘Because 
your noses shut out the view, if you get them 
cut off you will see Him, not otherwise.’ So one 
among the number asked the noseless one to rid 
him of his nose, who, meanwhile, whispered in 
his ear that he should follow his example; realiz- 
ing that it was impossible to recover the severed 
member he too began to dance and sing and cry 
out that he saw the Vision. In like manner one 
thousand men joined the noseless order, calling 
themselves ‘the Seers of God. They went into 
the presence of an ignorant king, dancing and 








frisking, and shouting what they saw. The king 
wished to know why he was unable to see. They 
replied, ‘While you have your nose you cannot 
see, get it cut off and then the Vision will appear 
in full power.” The king, who was for joining 
the order at once sent for the court astrologer and 
likewise one of his ministers who had seen four 
generations, and so had learned a little wisdom. 
He told the king that it was all a humbug. ‘Do 
not make too much haste, O King, in a matter 
that may bring repentance.’ 


““To these thousand men lie?’ said the king. 
‘Without testing them nothing can be said 
whether they speak truth or otherwise,’ replied the 
old man. ‘But I am old and pass my time at 
home; I shall live but a few short days, so I 
will be the first to test them,’ 

“The astrologer set an auspicious day for the 
old minister to have his nose cut off; a feast was 
prepared for the noseless multitude, who came 
dancing in high glee before the king and minister 
who sat near him. The cunning high priest of the 
order drew a sharp knife, and leaning over 
whispered his creed into the minister’s ear. ‘Now 
that your nose is cut off and can never be re- 
stored you should smile and tell the people that 
you can see the vision, if you do not they will 
laugh at you.” The minister, although in great 
pain, and covering his dishgured face, turned to 
the king. ‘Ll see nothing. In vain has this man 
disfigured many perscns; he should he seated on 
an ass, beaten with shoes, and given to the dogs. 
If this be not done others will not be deterred 
from committing such sins over again.’ This was 
accordingly done, and the sect of the Nose-cuts 
was brought to an end.” 


European scholars who are able to read and 
speak Poorbia, the dialect of the Punjab, say that 
all of the commandments, and most of the simple 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, woven into East- 
ern imagery, are set down in the pages of the 
sacred volume in the Golden Temple, as taught 
by the Hindu Guru Nanak, who converted thou- 
sands of Mohammedans, and prevented many 
weak Hindus from following Islam. A few hours 
after his death a dispute arose over his body; 
the Hindus desired to cremate it. the Moham- 
medans wanted to bury it; swords were about 
to be drawn when, at the suggestion of an old 
man, the disputants lifted the sheet under which 
lay the body of their beloved Guru, but, there 
was only a heap of fragrant roses, so they divided 
the sheet equally; half of it the Hindus burned 
and the Mohammedans buried the other half. 


As is well known, the Rajputs stand first in 
India, as the ancient royal caste of warrior chiv- 
alry; a Raiput dies before he surrenders his 
honor, from the Maharana of Udaipur down to 
the lowliest camp follower. Next in order come 
the Sikhs of the Punjab, the military caste of the 
Hindus, that tall. fine, splendid race that Guru 
Nanak rescued from effeminacy and  misrule. 

It is a big thing for any race or nation to lay 
down its arms before a conqueror and then take 
them up again in his behalf, and this is exactly 
what the Sikhs have done; to be sure the British 
Raj has since almost entirely redeemed their ter- 
ritory, the vast Punjab, from the ravages of 
scourge and famine by a system of irrigation 
canals, a mighty task, and in most cases the only 
monument to the army of brave engineers who 
toiled, finally to succumb under the fierce rays 
of an Indian sun. 


But how shall one speak of these things and 
leave out the Gurkhas of Nepaul, those little 
brown men in rifle green uniform with forage 
caps aslant, for from the Maharajah of Nepaul 
came the first offer of military aid, and who sent 
twenty thousand to the front, with forty thou- 
sand more only awaiting the summons. Their 
muscles are as flexible steel, their favorite wea- 
pen a terrible curved knife, called a kukri. While 
they are splendidly disciplined, they carry on a 
secret warfare of their own. The Germans al- 
ready have had cause to fear them as devils and 
incarnate fiends, as they steal from the trenches 
at night. For example, three German sentries 
might be dimly seen pacing along the sky line 
in the darkness; a hoot of an owl, or bark of a 
dog is heard, and the three German sentries go 
down like ninepins without a sound. They are 
found next morning lying in six neat halves, 
while in the British trenches the Gurkha is calm- 
ly eating his breakfast, with, perhaps, just a 
flicker of a smile on his stolid face. Since the 
war tiny imitation kukirs are sold as souvenirs 
in the shops of Calcutta, Bombay and London. 
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Here and There on Manhattan Island 


7 HAT is a cafe? The volume which I em- 


¥ ploy, with more or less satisfactory results, 
as a dictionary, says a cafe is a coffee-house or 
restaurant. For once, I agree with the dictionary, 
but here in New York [am pitted against a brutal 
majority to the contrary. On at least one cor- 
ner at nearly every street intersection off Fifth 
Aventie on this long and crowded island, and 
often in the middle of the block as well, there 
are institutions with highly ornate fronts, bear- 
ing the sign “cafe,” but woe to him who enters 
there and asks for a cup of coffee, for the prob- 
abilities are that a-burly Teuton, in such a con- 
tingency, will beat him on the head with a bung- 
starter. In short, the New York cafe is a saloon. 
By what evolution of nomenclature this came 
to pass, is a problem I leave to the philologists 
and etymologists. I merely state the fact. The 
bar, as such, does not exist in Gotham. The’ 
honest word, “saloon,” is nonexistent. Is it a bit 
of hypocrisy, a sop to the prohibitionists, or an 
attempt to dignify the drinking places? If you 
want to eat, you must look for a restaurant, a 
grill room, a table d’hote, a chop house, or one 
of those places in gleaming polished tile labeled 
simply “Child’s,” but never to a cafe. 

Another interesting feature of these cafes is 
the side door, sometimes with a sign “Family 
Entrance” but more commonly, “Sitting Room.” 
The latter, to me, is delicious. Shades of our 
bourgeois ancestors, to what depths has descend- 
ed this expression! What memories it recalls, of 
horsehair furniture, crayon enlargements, blinds 
drawn perpetually excepting when there was 
company, carpet with huge red flowers, and lace 
curtains that were washed every spring and fall 
whether they needed it or not, and then starched 
until they were like ivory carvings! None of 
these appurtenances is to be found in the sitting 
room of the New York cafe. It is chastely and 
simply furnished with round tables and chairs, 
strong enough to be used as weapons, without 
damage to the chairs. The world of fashion does 
not habitually patronize the sitting room, but 
the ladies of the immediate vicinity frequently 
drop in for their afternoon — — tea. Politicians, 
too, gather there to sit, and to confer upon the 
destinies of Tammany. (And of this conferring, 
more anon, as Tammany has a well defined idea 
that this is the year for the organization to return 
to power.) 


With all the prevalence of the cafe and the 
sitting room in New York, there is remarkably 
little drunkenness to be seen on the streets, even 
in the Bowery and the lower East Side. Yet the 
number of total abstainers must be proportion- 
ately low in order to maintain the vast number 
of saloons. But no secret is made of the drink- 
ing, for that is at least one admirable character- 
istic of New York—that no person bothers watch- 
ing what others are doing, nor cares whether 
others are watching him. The Cafe de la Paix on 
upper Broadway has just introduced an innova- 
tion, and I could not forego a smile as I tried 
to picture it in Los Angeles—a sidewalk “cafe” 
where one may sip cocktail or hiehhball, and watch 
the crowds go past. It is completely open to the 
street, and for drinking purposes only. There 
has not been any extensive patronage for the 
place yet, as it is too far out—north of Columbus 
Circle—to make the outlook interesting, but for 
the bibulously inclined who seek to ape the Paris 
boulevards, it has its attractions, perhaps. It is 
an adjunct of the well-known Bustanoby’s, and, 
apparently. the other restaurateurs are content 
to permit the experiment to prove itself before 
emulating it. 

While I am on this subject of drinking, IT must 
mention the name of one of the most prominent 
breweries here, and it is a wonder that the Pro- 
hibitionists have not commented upon it widely 
It is Hell Gate Brewery, so called, of course. be- 
cause of its location near that point on the East 
River, where the battle of tide and current makes 
so much trouble for shipping. How a manufac- 
turer of malt liquor could be so reckless as to 
adopt the name for his trade mark is a mystery. 

* xk * 


Lured by the presence on the bill, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon Castle, who have accumulated a 
large fortune in promoting the dance craze in the 
ultra fashionable set, I went to the Palace. Keith’s 
big vaudeville house on Times Square, one eve- 
ning last week, It was a fair Orpheum show that 
was presented, at prices nearly double the Los 
Angeles tariff. What impressed me most was 
the fearful noises that arose from the orchestra 
pit. It could not, by the greatest stretch of im- 








agination, be called music, and I can readily un- 
derstand why Calve canceled her engagement. 
The first violin would not be tolerated at a cheap 
picture house in Los Angeles, and the players 
had absolutely no conception of keeping time, 
either with the performers or with each other. 
But that awful fiddle! It hada tone like a wheezy 
barrel organ, and was played, for the most part, 
off key. Possibly, I have been spoiled for com- 
mon theater orchestras by the excellent body of 
musicians under Herr Frankenstein. I do not 
believe we appreciate the work that is done by 
the Orpheum musicians tntil we hear vaudeville 
music elsewhere. It is common gossip among 
vaudeville artists that the Los Angeles Orpheum 
has the best orchestra of any theater in America, 
if not, indeed, in the world, and yet what a small 
part of the audience is seated when the concert, 
preceding each performance, begins. The New 
York idea seems to be that the orchestra is an 
inevitable evil, and not worth consideration, but 
the foolish thing about it is that good musicians 
and good music can be obtained with no more 
expense than is entailed in providing the horrid 
din that obtains at the Palace. The one rift in 
the gloom was that the director (his name is not 
divulged in the program) does not murder real 
compositions, and in place of the Tschaikowsky, 
Saint Saens and kindred composers whose works 
are found on the Frankenstein program each 
week, there were two. pieces by J. W. Stern and 
one by A. Holzman, which sounded as if they 
were written with a tack-hammer on an old xylo- 
phone. 
x oe * 


I] have referred, occasionally, in these letters, 
to the absence of genera! interest in flowers in 
the east, and their consequent cheapness. There 
was a funny reminder of this at this same per- 
formance at the Palace. Belle Blanche, a clever 
comedienne, was handed a bouquet across the 
footlights, from an admirer, and such a bouquet! 
It consisted of red and white carnations, so far 
as I could see from a 75-cent seat half way back 
in the balcony, and was edged with common 
sword ferns, placed side by side with mathemat- 
ical regularity, standing as stiffly as if they had 
been cut out of green sheet iron. It looked like 
one of those trick floral cornucopias that are 
used by illusionists, and you expected Miss 
Blanche to press a button in the handle and pop 
cut a brace of rabbits or a flock of pigeons. One 
previous evening I had encountered its fellow in 
the Brooklyn Paradise of Malt, of which I wrote 
last week. There entered an extremely merry 
quartet, fresh from the performance of a marri- 
age ceremony upon two of them, the bride being 
distinguished by a corsage bouquet of pink car- 
nations. And when I say bouquet! It looked 
like a small mattress. the flowers being packed 
together so tightly that it would have answered 
equally well for purposes of either offense or de- 
fense. With such a bludgeon and buckler com- 
bined the bride could face the most strenuous 
matrimonial career with perfect equanimity. This 
part of the country is full of Peter Bells—a bou- 
quet is a bouquet. 


ko Ox 


Has the plague of foxes reached Los Angeles 
yet? It seems there was an extremely high death 
rate among white angora cats in the last six 
months or so, and the dictators of fashion decreed 
that, instanter, all persons who would be in the 
mode, should wear, regardless of climatic condi- 
tions, a boa or broad neck-piece of “white fox.” 
So you see them everywhere, on “the avenue” 
(Tifth, of course), in the subway, on the humble 
surface cars, on the East Side, on Riverside Drive, 
around the proud shoulders of milady and the 
slightly stooping ones of the shopgirl, hot days 
and cold, rainy days and fine,—and, possibly 
(though these figures are not guaranteed, but 
based solely upon speculation) one in every hun- 
dred may have been worn originally by a fox. 
Moreover, it is predicted that they will continue 
to be worn throughout the summer. This rash 
assertion is the result of winter lingering so long 
in the lap of spring that many persons have 
jumped at the conclusion that it is never going 
to be hot again. By a kind dispensation of provi- 
dence, June has had only one or two days that 
were even mildly uncomfortable, and so the proud 
possessors of the fur mantles are able to parade 
them so far without dissolving in sperspiration. 
What will happen when the mercury mounts to 
its normal summer altitude can only be guessed. 
It will then transpire to what lengths feminine 
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New York will go to obey the mandates of style. 
Meanwhile, the feline pogrom continues un- 
abated. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the 
high cost of living fashionably in New York, No 
person who “belongs” would ever think of pat- 
ronizing a shop off Fifth Avenue, or one or two 
less extensive but no less exclusive districts, and 
there they pay from twice to ten times as much 
as the identical articles cost. elsewhere. For ex- 
ample, a small matter like loose leaf fillers for a 
memorandum book which I carry. These are ad- 
vertised in most of the magazines, and the prices 
are the same from coast to coast, the factory, by 
the way, being in Kansas City. Ina stationery 
store on Fifth Avenue they wanted just twice the 
price I had always paid, and for which I event- 
tially bought the sheets in another store a block 
away, on hopelessly middle-class Sixth Avenue. 
Moreover, and here I must quote another author- 
ity, “No sooner does a certain ‘imported’ design 
of gown appear in Fifth Avenue stores, than the 
Potashes and Perlmutters, in less than a week, 
have the shops in the cheaper districts stocked 
with duplicates, at prices a mere fraction of the 
originals. Then the same lines are used with 
cheaper materials until, on’ plebeian Fourteenth 
street, you see working girls clad in garments 
which, to the masculine eye, are replicas of those 
in which the smart set appears “on the avenue.” 
Which suggest a good definition: Fifth Avenue 
is an institution for the purpose of preventing the 
Four Hundred from becoming too large and 
unwieldly. 


San Diego’s Landscape Glories 


My hat is off once more to San Diego and prob- 
ably I shall never tire of paying tribute to the 
remarkable spirit that has given birth to the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition enterprise. The re- 
cent holiday weekend found me in the southern 
city along with thousands of others from Los 
Angeles and points elsewhere in Southern Cali- 
fornia. For a day or two it appeared to me as 
if practically the entire population, men, women 
and children, south of the Tehachapi had em- 
braced this particular opportunity for paying an 
obligation which all of us believe we owe to the 
San Diego Exposition enterprise by visiting in 
that direction over the Fourth of July. As a re- 
sult, accommodations were at a premium except- 
ing for those who had taken the precaution to 
provide against this contingency in advance. 
There must have been between fifteen and twen- 
ty thousand people alone from Los Angeles who 
left here between July 2 and July 3. Boat and 
train services were taxed to their utmost, ana 
hundreds of those who used automobiles found 
the trip in nowise tedious. With the exception 
of about twelve miles, the state highway is prac- 
tically completed to the San Diego line, making 
the motor ride a joy and one long to be remem- 
bered. As a series of semi-tropic landscape ef- 
fects the Exposition presents pictures that from 
the mind’s eye can never be effaced, and when one 
considers that a city of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion has provided a show that must represent up- 
ward of twenty millions of dollars in hard cash, 
one is almost staggered at the results. Ellen 
Beach Yaw proved a big attraction July 4, singing 
afternoon and evening to immense audiences in 
the open air. I do not know when I was ever be- 
fore so stirred as at the rendition of “My Country 
*Tis of Thee” by the singer last Sunday afternoon. 
It was not only the artist but also the occasion 
which created an enthusiasm among those pres- 
ent that few of us expect to feel again. There was 
a large foreign-born element in the audience and 
everywhere one could almost sense the thankful- 
ness among the thousands who applauded, that 
they, far away from the lands where at present 
there is killing, maiming and other suffering, the 
intensity of which the world has never before 
seen, found here serene peace. The mental picture 
must have presented a wonderful contrast. Again, 
I_urge everybody in Los Angeles to see the San 
Diego Exposition at least once. The beautiful 
architecture and foliage reveal the glories of 
Southern California in a remarkable way, and the 
least that we can do is to show an appreciation 
of what has been accomplished. 


Many, who are not fans, would like to keep 
track of the professional baseball games, but 
“English as she is wrote” in the newspaper ac- 
counts of these contests is so thoroughly a for- 
eign language, they are absolutely unable to un- 
derstand the printed stories of the various 
games. 





Had a Right to be There 


At the Midwick Club last Saturday, Fourth of 
July was celebrated in an open-house fashion, 
that day being chosen so as not to conflict with 
the Monday affair at the Los Angeles Country 
Club. Among the guests at the Midwick was 
Frank Elliott, the English actor, now on leave of 
absence from the Drury Lane Theater, London. 
In the midst of the flag saluting and fireworks 
salving, Mr. Elliott suddenly had a conception 
that his presence was incongruous and to a club 
eae he expressed his doubts, “O, not at all, 

Elliott, not at all,” was the consolatory re- 
a “Why, if it had not been for your people, 
you know, we could not be celebrating.” Half 
an hour later, Mr. Elliott again sought. his con- 
soler, “I say, that was a capital joke, wasn’t it? 
Of course, you couldn’t have celebrated Fourth 
of July if we hadn’t helped you to make it! 
Thanks, dear boy!” 


Jack Foster as a Realty Broker 


I am reminded that the late Jack D. Foster 
was, perhaps, one of the few bona fide realty 
brokers of Los Angeles, in the sense of handling 
other people’s property. He was widely trusted 
for his ability, integrity and reticence, and to 
these attributes he owed many large commis- 
sions. I recall that he was the medium through 
whom the Standard Oil people worked when they 
acquired their entrepot at Segtindo beach, al- 
though prior to settling on that spot Jack had 
bought options for them at a dozen different lo- 
cations. He will be greatly missed, socially and 
otherwise. 


Concrete Example of Feminine Exaltation 


From Berkeley drifts in to me this week a curi- 
ous story which confirms my opinion in regard 
to war babies, expressed editorially a number of 
weeks ago. A father having two unmarried 
daughters, whose grandparents were Germans, 
sent them to Berlin prior to the outbreak of the 
war to brush up their German. They wrote reg- 
ularly until after the declaration of war when a 
long interval elapsed in their correspondence. 
Then the elder daughter horrified her American 
father hy confessing that she and her sister had 
given themselves up to the “cause” and were in a 
way to become mothers. Two cavalry officers, at 
the front, were the mediums through which they 
hoped to aid the German government. This is a 
concrete example of that form of patriotic exalta- 
tion to which I have heretofore made reference. 
It is woman’s sacrifice to the war moloch, But 
what if the result should be other than male 
babies. What a useless sacrifice! 


Our William at Pearl Harbor 


Will Stephens sends me a big bunch of the 
papaia fruit—in a colored photograph—from 
Honolulu and writes from Pearl Harbor he is 
finding the islands altogether delightful with 
trees and flowers, sugar cane, pineapples, bananas 
and papaias, cooling breezes and excellent bath- 
ing. Will has been on a congressional inspection 
tour of the navy yard and reports improvements 
steadily progressing. He expects to be home 
about July 20. 


Riding Individual Hobbies 

Managing Editor Finney of the Mercury—the 
Athletic Club’s sprightly publication—has issued 
a hobby number in which the contributors have 
been allowed to canter, gallop, pace or walk as 
their fancy dictated. Of course, Col. “Bill” Gar- 
land’s hobby is “one million in 1920,” and he has 
the hardihood to declare that his nag is sound and 
gentle, and was never known to say neigh!” Ho- 
bart Bosworth rides a real hobby—ten miles a day 
in the saddle, so he affirms, and points to a slim 
waist-line as a result. Frank Loftus confesses to 
a weakness for antique rugs. My! What an ex- 
travagant hobby. Rev. George Davidson, rector 
of Se John’s Church, is fond of starting boys 
right in life—to be honest, to be conscientious, to 
be clean-minded. Fine! Frank O. Bristol harps 
on “duty” and life insurance on the side. What 
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company, Frank? Dr. Albert Soiland’s hobby is 
water craft—any kind. L. Frank Baum—in verse 
--descants of the pleasures of gardening. Mark 
Sennett dreams of a cattle ranch, where he can 
raise other things than antes. Louis M. Cole's 
hobby is “civic pride.” I hope it is not in eternal 
“boosting.” Bob Armstrong—modest man—finds 
his joy in work, which he fairly eats. Ford A. 
Carpenter’s hobby is meteorology. Motley Flint, 
of course, rides conventions, and admirably, too, 
as we all know. Otheman Stevens confesses to 
collecting white chips. George I. Cochran’s is 
life insurance policies. Cartoonist E. E. Mc- 
Dowell is alleged to find his side pleasures in 
stogies. Well, well, as the old lady remarked, 
there’s no accounting for tastes. 


Rhyming Skit on Local Author 


George Wharton James, prolific writer on west- 
ern topics and author of a score of books on 
California, was made the butt of a rhyming fel- 
low-patient at a sanitarium in San Diego recently. 
Details of the incident have just drifted north. 
The bit of verse was concocted while James was 
taking the milk cure. I hear that he was wont 
to roam about the establishment in his famous 
bathrobe, made for him by Navajo Indians in the 
same manner they weave their blankets. Passed 
on from mouth to mouth, as were the no less 
meritorious ballads of Homer, the poetical effort 
is as follows: 


I have found me the acme of grace, 
The Apollo-like gink of his race, 
*Tis G. Wharton Jimmy, 
In Greek-Roman “shimmy,” 
With five tons of hair on his face, 


Tribute to Tandler Omitted 


I suppose it was inevitable that in trying to 
pass encomiums on the work of those responsible 
for the success of “Fairyland,” one important 
name should have been omitted. That Mr. 
Blanchard did so well in his Thursday night 
tributes was a matter of general commendation; 
that he should have omitted to mention Director 
Adolf Tandler, whose good work made the or- 
chestra possible, was one of those unfortunate 
slips that will happen in the best of musical fami- 
lies. Mr. Juan de la Cruz, in another column, 
takes this omission greatly to heart, but I am 
sure it was unintentional. Director Tandler is 
too great a factor in local music to be ignored 
by any one person, least of all by the good- 
hearted and appreciative Fred Blanchard. 


Take Your Choice 

Is the Times always to be a pariah among the 
newspapers of Los Angeles? Here the Examiner 
and Tribune are in combination against the gen- 
eral’s sheet again. This time it is over the mat- 
ter of baseball averages. Bewildered fans perus- 
ing the standings of National and Federal League 
Monday morning found that the latter two were 
in unanimitv while the Times pursued its bliss- 
ful way with figures perhaps intended to denote 
the spirit of originality which prevails at First 
and Broadway. Far be it from me to say which 
is right. I leave the problem to minds which are 
built that way and merely present the figures: 


National League 

Lost Pet. 

Times—Brooklyn 55 462 
Fixaminer-Tribune— Q 35 470 
Times—Cincinnati 33 459 
BExaminer-Tribune—Cincinnati .... 34 452 
Federal League 

Won Lost Pet. 

Times-—-St. Louis 3 27 591 
Tribune-Examiner—Sst. Louis 26 606 
Times—Brooklyn 5 40 429 
Tribune-Examiner—Brooklyn 41 414 


Nestor of Medical Profession Called 


No better known and more beloved physician 
lived than Dr. Frederick T. Bicknell, or “Pop” 
Bicknell as the younger doctors endearingly 
termed the nestor of the medical profession in 
Los Angeles. A surgeon of great skill as well 
as a doctor of wide general practice he enjoyed 
the confidence of hundreds of the leading families 
here who placed deserved faith in his knowledge 
of medicine. With him had been associated for 
years Dr. John C. Ferbert, one of his “boys” 
whom he regarded almost as a son and who, next 
to his family, will most keenly miss his old chief. 
Dr. M. L. Moore, another of Los Angeles’ best 
known physicians, was for a long time in practice 
with Dr. Bicknell. their professional partnership 
being dissolved when Dr. Clarence Moore grad- 
uated from the Los Angeles Medical College to 
become affiliated with his father. The late Dr. 
Merritt Hitt was another of “Pop” Bicknell’s 
“boys” who was devoted to the older man. 
Kindly to a fault, sweet-natured, and tolerant to 
a degree that occasionally aroused the wrath of 


the youngsters when they saw him imposed ! 
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upon, Dr. Frederick T. Bicknell, soldier and physi- 
cian, leaves a beautiful memory with those who 
came into intimate association with him either 
socially or professionally. 


Notable Discovery by City Editors 

Apparently, it was a dull Fifth of July which 
caused the Examiner and Times to seize with 
such glee, Tuesday morning, upon their sudden 
discovery that there are bathing pools at nearby 
mountain camps. Their Sierra Madre explora- 
tions provided the opportunity of using “bathing- 
girl art” without the necessity of confining the 
entire issues to beach news. This happy con- 
summation is seldom attained in Los Angeles 
city rooms and City Editor Morton made the best 
of it for William Randolph, while the controlling 
genius of the Times, evidently in doubt, hid the 
story on the suburban page. Perhaps, he had 
remembrances of other swimming pools which 
have graced Southern California mountain camps 
for the last ten years. In fact there is hardly a 
canyon resort which has not boasted of a plunge 
for at least two years past. 


Max Kuehnrich’s Unique Experience 


One of the clearest minds that I have happened 
across in months in regard to the war and its 
outcome is possessed by P, Max Kuehnrich, who 
still calls Los Angeles his home, although he has 
lived abroad, in England and Germany, for the 
last six years, with only occasional visits back. 
He still owns large property interests here. In 
Munich, he was a leading spirit in organizing the 
American Red Cross hospital—the only one in 
Germany-—-and his zealous work gained him the 
confidence of Ambassador Gerard, who appointed 
him secretary of the great humanitarian organi- 
zation and later despatched him to Washington 
as his personal envoy. Despite his German birth, 
Mr. Kuehnrich is staunchly American and is 
proud of his citizenship. He has viewed the war 
with an open mind and his experiences in the Mu- 
nich hospital have given him a knowledge of the 
German soldier’s inner thoughts possessed by 
few. Keen of intellect, a fine judge of pictures, 
of which he owns many rare canvases, a cosmopo- 
lite in outlook, a wide reader and a logical think- 
er, Mr. Kuehnrich is a fine type of the cultured 
American, born German. Mrs. Kuehnrich and the 
twin daughters are still in Munich, but will return 
to Los Angeles to live as soon as the extra-haz- 
ardous nature of ocean travel is abated. 


“Free Horrors” at Long Beach 

Europe has nothing on Long Beach. “Free 
Horrors of Modern Warfare” were advertised as 
part of the Independence Day program at the 
beach city, this inducement to visitors being of- 
fered on the posters prominently displayed in 
Pacific Electric cars. The “Free Horrors” were 
not so fatal to non-combatants as those in the 
European show. They consisted principally of 
the pyrotechn ically- expressed ideas of what an 
amusement provider thought war ought to be like. 


Love Sets at the Virginia 

Tennis for the whole family has been given a 
stimulus by the little player who first made Cali- 
fornia famous for the production of court ex- 
perts. That was a delightful exhibition Saturday 
afternoon on the Virginia Courts at Long Beach 
when Mr. and Mrs. Tom Bundy appeared against 
Maurice McLaughlin and Miss Mary Browne. 
This is the first public appearance of the famous 
May Sutton, now Mrs. Bundy, since the birth of 
the latest tennis champion, the Bundy baby. She 
showed all her old time form and dash, not loaf- 
ing a moment, although the affair was merely an 
exhibition, and playing much better tennis than 
the national woman’s champion, Miss Browne, 
who was woefully off form, Seldom have we of 
Southern California had the opportunity of see- 
ing four present or former national champions 
playing in one match. The graciousness of the 
red-headed young McLoughlin was often dis- 
played in his many practice matches (while he 
was in the south he was not a contestant) and 
it is easy to understand why this California lad, 
who is regarded by many experts as the greatest 
tena? player of all time, is also one of the best 
ike 
“Safety” First for Milady 

Los Angeles society is agog as to where the 
safety-razor king received the moral shock that 
has resulted in his latest commercial activity in 
bringing out the “Milady Decollette” razor, for 
it must have been at a social function in this 
vicinity, since King C. Gillette is strictly of South- 
ern California now, with oodles of dollars’ worth 
of property and a home at Santa Monica. The 
uses and need of the new toilet instrument for 
the woman of fashion are naively expressed in 
this dictum: “The underarm must be as smooth 
as the face.” 
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Juan de la Cruz Voices Note of Revolt 

wus Angeles, July 8—To the Editor of The Graphic: Los Angeles 
has finished its first musical federation and from a musical point of view 
it has been, happily, a great success. Los Angeles and its certain num- 
ber of serious and good musicians have made good, and this includes the 
instrumental side, as it was mostly this branch which was represented. 
Vocally—except for the chorus—none of the best local singers had an 
opportunity to show the visiting musicians the standard obtaining here, 
which seems a pily, when we have a few real singers and artists such as 
Madam Estelle Hart Dreyfus, Mrs. Selby, Mrs. Tiffany, Messrs. Clifford 
Lott, Anthony Carlson and two or three others, but then again the im- 
mense instrumental and orchestral success makes up for it, and who else 
could have done what Conductor Alfred Hertz did? His work in all re- 
spects was simply imposing! And we serious musicians of Los Angeles all 
bow to this great German master. It is not only as a conductor that Mr. 
Hertz excels—his marvelous ear, his overwhelming musicianship—but he 
is just as great, so far as the stage is concerned; nothing, nothing es- 
capes his eye (nor his ear—ask the musicians!) chorus, scenery, the mise- 
en-scene, yes even the light effects—everything, he knows and leads, and 
it certainly has been the most important thing that, ever happened to the 
future music history of Los Angeles to have had this giant with us; all of 
which proves that without having had a good reliable symphony orches- 
tra, NO federation could have been given here. A federation equal to 
this, could not possibly have been given two years ago, simply because 
the material was not here and not even so able a conductor as Mr. 
Hertz could then have taken upon himself the responsibility of producing 
a work so immense as “Fairyland” and inviting musical America to hear it. 

This is in no way meant to be a criticism of Conductor Hamilton, be- 
cause he certainly did his best under the then existing conditions, but the 
day had come when another leader was necessary; the orchestra needed 
a musician capable of placing it in the class of first rate symphony orches- 
tras in America, and this man was most assuredly found in the person of 
Adolf Tandler. If any man has made good, certainly he has, and who 
ever takes it upon himself to write the music history of this new city, (al- 
ready, by some, baptized the coming Bayreuth of America) cannot too 
gratefully remember the great serious work done by this sincere man and 
musician. Throughout this Music Federation Convention where honor 
and glory have been shown to so many, Adolf Tandler has taken a back 
seat, whereas he should have been recognized by all, and not least by the 
society of Los Angeles, which is supposed on such occasions to show the 
appreciation demanded from good breeding, but neither its members nor 
anybody else bestowed any attention upon the conductor of local music, 
yet to him as leader, with the help of such musicians and artists as 
Messrs. Axel Simonsen, S. Beel, Kopp, Karnbach and many others, it is 
entirely due that Los Angeles has conquered, and conquered as it did. But 
as the most irritating and tactless neglect has taken place concerning this 
fact, I think it time that this matter should be brought forward. 

When the curtain went down after the first performance of Mr. Par- 
ker’s masterpiece “Fairyland,” everybody who was supposed to have giv- 
en his help was brought forward, but Adolf Tandler, alas, was neglected, 
and he the very man to have been remembered after all due respect and 
courtesy had been shown to our musical guests and leaders. He was 
shamefully left out! Where were the leading society women of Los An- 
geles who ought to be the protectors of music and musicians, as in truth 
many pretend to be; certainly they should thoroughly try to understand 
what this means, but only few do. Their help mostly amounts to giving 
receptions and trying to make use of the best local talent they can get, 
without remuneration, to entertain their guests at these most inartistic 
affairs! For, after all, the customary cup of coffee and salad is not 
enough to satisfy a hungry musician, if it is a question of earning a meal- 
ticket! When is it to be expected, that these rich women will understand 
not to take advantage of the struggling musician? How would they feel 
if their respective husbands were invited out to perform their business 
for nothing? But with the artist they think it is different. Many believe 
he needs only to sit down and then play, or to stand up. and open his 
mouth and then sing! The German has a proverb “Viel kritik und wenig 
geld” meaning “much criticism and little money,” but most of Los An- 
geles’ rich music lovers have improved this by making it “Much criticism 
and no money”—and it is to us independent artists to do our best to alter 
this condition by refusing to give for nothing to those who can afford 
to pay, what is our stock and trade and means of living. Yours very 





truly, 








By W. Francis Gates 
OS ANGELES has written itself 


on the page of operatic fame 
When the future student of music 
opens his History of Music he will 
find the entry: “Fairyland,” allegorical 
opera by Horatio Parker and Briar 
Hooker; written in Munich and Maine 
A “grown-up” fairy story set to el- 
aborate orchestration and with mel- 
odic vocal parts. First produced ir 
Los Angeles, California, July 1, 1915. 
to great enthusiasm. First opera of 
such pretensions to be given first per-| 
formance on Pacific coast; cast: Craft, 
Howard, Hinshow. Errolle, Reiss;’ 
conductor, Hertz. The opera held the | 
stage for years and was 
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cannot foresee what the future will 
write in the blank spaces above. The 
east, probably, will not accept the 
western verdict on the opera. It will 
want to make its own. With the in- 
terest that has been created by the 
winning of so large a prize, the stand- 
ing of the winners, the number of con- 
testants (56) to say nothing of the 
great publicity that has been given 
the preparation of the opera, there 
seems little doubt that the work will 
be staged in New York next season. 
Then we will see how the eastern ver- 
with the western. 


ble event, this first 
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performance—notable for Los An- 
geles, which furnished the sinews of 
war, the orchestra and the chorus, and 
for the federation, which gave it 
moral backing. Even in New York, 
the operatic center of the country, 
such a first performance would stir 
the musical and social circles. Good 
reason, then, why such an_ event 
should crowd Temple Auditorium to 
the utmost, when Los Angeles for 
the first time stages a grand opera, 
and with its own equipment and or- 
chestra and having a metropolitan 
cast. In these respects Los Angeles 
surpassed her own expectations. It 
was a surprise that Los Angeles could 
mount a great work like this with all 
the accuracy and detail, in gorgeous 
variety and kaleidoscopic coloring. 
The orchestra of seventy-five was less 
surprising, as the Symphony Orches- 
tra in its years of work had taught 
the city its possibilities in this re- 
spect. What Hertz, Craft, Howard, 
Hinshaw, Reiss and Errolle could do 
also was a matter of common knowl- 
edge to musicians. Remained then 
the question of what Horatio Parker 
had done. 


Second hearing of “Fairyland’ con- 
firms the opinion tentatively ad- 
vanced in these columns last week. 
To recapitulate: The opera teems with 
beauties of melody and orchestration, 
especially the latter. It is not sa 
spasmodic or episodic as is “Conchita” 
by Zoudonai (given on the same 
stage), then one of the latest Italian 
productions, nor yet so fluently mel- 
odic as the older works of the “La 
Boheme” era. For the latter reason, 
we cannot expect that it will achieve 
a similar popularity. Rosamund has 
a delightful aria or two, so has Robin 
and Myriel, but the general atmos- 
phere is that of complexity. But 
complicated counterpoint is not pop- 
ular. So the question as to how per- 
manently the opera will hold the stage 
vemains an open one. The writer is 
of the opinion that it may remain a 
“musicians’” opera, a work to be re- 
spected, admired, studied, perhaps 
copied, but not one to attract the 
popular dollar in such quantities as 
to keep it on the stage. Probably this 
opinion will not meet the enthusiastic 
encomiums of the federation or of 
the American Opera Association. It 
may be a worthless opinion but, at 
least, it has the virtue of honesty. 


It seems to the writer that the 
scholastic quality of the work may 
militate against popularity. This 
practically is a compliment to the 
composer for popularity does not spell 
worth. Prof. Parker’s mastery of 
orchestral technique combined with 
his fecundity of melodic idea, his ver- 
satility of harmony and his elaborate 
counterpoint—all these are elements 
he has combined into a work of un- 
usual musical worth. While the text 
of Mr. Hooker reads well from a 
poetic standpoint, at times it does not 
give opportunity for that promptness 
of action which is an essential in 
holding the auditor’s interest, this 
stricture applying more particularly 
to the first act—which is an hour and 
a half long. Pruning this, say, one- 
third, would be an immense gain tc 
the work—though one would hate to 
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lose that much good music. Possibly, 
Mr. Parker could emulate Handel and 
use the discarded sections in a later 
work. 


As to the cast, Misses Craft, How- 
ard, Messrs. Hinshaw, Errolle and 
Reiss proved all that could be asked. 
Miss Craft’s beautiful voice and Hin- 
shaw’s ponderous tones had been 
heard in Los Angeles. The others 
were new to us but made themselves 
favorites in the first performance. 
Distinctions might be made as to 
their vocal values but such are un- 
necessary at this writing. 


Speaking with George Chadwick 
and Carl Busch after the performance, 
Mr. Chadwick was shaken out of his 
conservative New England shell quite 
a bit by the remarkable staging and 
performance of “Fairyland.” While 
Mr. Chadwick is reported to have 
made a few rather scorching observa- 
tions about certain other musical ac- 
tivities of Los Angeles, he had no 
reservations to make as to our first 
grand opera production. “It is simply 
wonderful—the Los Angeles ‘get-to- 
gether’ spirit that enables you to fi- 
nance such a production. Of course, 
we know what these principals and 
what Alfred Hertz can do; we expect 
it of them; but your orchestra and 
chorus—that’s what I consider the 
great thing Los Angeles has given to 
this work. And add to this the el- 
aborate staging and stage manage- 
ment. Well, all I can say is that it 





(Continued on page eleven) 
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OMEDY, with music, is a most 


refreshing form of entertain- 
ment and “So Long Letty,” in par- 
ticular, at the Morosco, has the ele- 
ments of success. The music, by Earl 
Carroll, is tuneful, with just enough 
of it to leave a desire for more. The 
“So Long Letty” song that runs 
through the piece has the proper 
haunting qualities which instil the de- 
sire to own a copy. As to the plot, 
by Oliver Morosco and Elmer Harris, 
it is modern to a degree, dealing with 





One can imagine the shrinking vio- 
let of a half century ago, fainting af 
the mere thought of such a thing be- 
ing uttered aloud. She, according to 
the novels, was wont to whisper her 
little secret into her trembling hus- 
band’s ear, with face hidden in the 
refuge of strong arms. So, of course, 
she might not care for anything quite 
so intimate being shouted from the 
housetops. But fainting is not the 
only thing that has gone out since 
those days. The taboo has been 





ELSIE FERGUSON AND CHARLES CHERRY AT THE MASON 





the eerie! troubles of two young 
couples. Letty, the frivolous wife, 
suggests an exchange of husbands, 
for a week, with proper explanations 
that she shall sleep in the sink. Grace, 
the housewifely person, tearfully 
acquiesces in the plan and the work 
of winning back the husbands is 
quickly accomplished. However, to 
reach the pursestrings of a_ certain 
rich aunt (convenient relative) Letty’s 
husband, Tommy, has, without his 
wife’s knowledge, evolved an expected 
heir. An unannounced visit of auntie 
with the presentation of tiny acces- 
sories to the wrong wife is the spirit 
of the comedy, which a few years back 
might have been very embarrassing 
indeed to the young person. Today, 
with the newspapers making legiti- 
mate conversation of war babies, 
what should there be off color about 
the natural expectations of a pair of 
newly weds? Nothing, indeed! 





taken off former improper conversa- 
tion. The retunited couples return to 
their homes, and to be quite in the 
spirit of the piece, it is to be hoped 
the baby carriage does not become 
moth eaten in the attic. 

Miss Greenwood is appropriately 
cast as So-Long-Letty and makes use 
of her extremities in the same seeming- 
ly impossible style. She shows a great 
willingness to be funny and would 
have been funnier had her lines per- 
mitted. The piece was so apparently 
built and then left with the skeleton 
of the frame work all sticking out in 
various places. \When gazing at the 
huge form of the imperial elephant, 
one’s imagination has to supply cov- 
ering for those unyielding bones to 
complete the finished animal in the 
mind’s eye. There is the same neces- 
sity here, where, with such an excel- 
lent cast to interpret, the builders 
should have finished up their work a 
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little better, All of which can be 
readily accomplished. Roly-Poly 
Miss Boley does the metamorphosis 
from a worm (some worm, as Letty 
says) to a dazzling butterfly. Sydney 
Grant and Walter Catlett play the 
husbands decidedly well. Mr. Catlett 
proves to be quite a dancer while the 
imitation of musical instruments 
which Mr. Grant performs are up- 
roariously received. He combines a 
winning personality with his ability to 
dance and sing. Miss Paley as the 
seductive “Chita” has a part, at least. 
of her former voice and sings among 
other things the Elk song, which all 
good joiners should enjoy. The danc- 
ing is in Mr. Rock’s able hands (also 
feet). “That Rushin’ Rag” is quite a 
pretentious number, while the exhibi- 





tion dancing of Miss Frances White 
—that bit of daintiness—and Mr. Rock 
goes with a zest. Broad comedy, 
tuneful music, with a generous 
sprinkling of cool bathing girls make 
“So Long Letty” sure of liberal pa- 
tronage. a 
Marjorie Rambeau’s “Trail,” Burbank 
Occasionally, it falls to the lot of 
a stock company actress to appear in 
a vehicle so weak that admirers of 
the star for whom it was originally 
written have been prone to say it was 
only the latter’s art which made it 
succeed. Many times have the com- 
petent women of stock proved that no 
play so poor it must depend upon one 
individuality, is likely to see the cal- 
cium light. Marjorie Rambeau is giv- 
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ing a demonstration of this at the 
Burbank again this week, where “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine” is pack- 
ing the house. Indeed, Miss Ram- 
beau is achieving a personal triumph 
in this mountain melodrama which 
was adopted by Eugene Walter for 
his wife, Charlotte Walker, from the 
well-known and infinitely superior 
novel by John Fox, Jr. Miss Walker 
was seen here in the play about two 
years ago. Miss Rambeau’s inter- 
pretation of June, the dreamy, pas- 
sionate, brilliant mountain girl, stands 
out with qualities of youth and spon- 
taneity far superior to those imparted 
by the better known actress to whom 
credit was given for whatever suc- 
cess the rather disappointing drama- 
tization had in the east. The little 
accelerando of Miss Rambeau’s inter- 
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| they may feast their eyes on the latest 
in fashion creations from New York 
and the men because the aforesaid 
creations are worn by a bevy of beau- 
tiful models. It must be a busy July 
with the stage-door Johnnies. Like- 
wise with incautious father, perhaps 
called upon not only to provide vaca- 
tions but also vacation clothes of the 
perfectly stunning cuts displayed in 
the “New York Fashion Show of 
1915,” which has head-line time on 
this week’s bill, takes head-line hon- 
ors and delights an audience which 
knows very well it is paying perfect: 
ly good money to be amused by a 
gigantic advertising scheme. The 
girls wear their clothes with that 
grand air naturally associated with 
models. As many varying styles of 





feminine beauty as of feminine adorn- 








NAZIMOVA, COMING TO ORPHEUM JULY 19 





rogations was never more delightfully 
in evidence than in the role of the un- 
sophisticated lass of the hills and the 
moonshine stills. The story of love 
and hate in southern mountains has 
lost much in its adaptation for the 
stage, but its calls of primitive emo- 
tion is proving a fine drawing card 
and the production at the Burbank ie 
quite as good as that given by the 
road company last playing the piece 
here. Edmund Lowe gives more and 
more promise of becoming a matinee 
idol through his good looks, which 
he has ample opportunity to display 
in the part of John Hale, the young 
engineer who wins June’s love. Louis 
Bennison as Dave Tolliver presents 
one of the best examples of repressive 
acting he has ever done. In a role 
which might easily become ridiculous 
he is at all times thoroughly convinc- 
ing. The competent Burbank com- 
pany gives good support to the prin- 
cipals. 


Fashions Reign at the Orpheum 


Everybody is happy this week at 
the Orpheum, the women because 


ment are displayed in the act, which 
begins with milady in the morning, 


just arising, takes her through her 
morning sport, or shopping, afternoon 
tea, and evening ball to her retire- 
ment. May Tully is the producer and 
directing genius of this exhibition of 
what the lady of fashion may wear. 
Pockets are much to the fore. There 
is not a serious moment on the entire 
bill, if one excepts that fleeting in- 
stant of tears which Marie Nord- 
strom, with consummate art, brings 
in her “Bits of Acting.” Miss Nord- 
strom is back with the same act that 
was such a hit two weeks ago. Other 
old friends to return this week are 
Percy Bronson and Winnie Baldwin, 
melodious and lively as ever. Their 
song and dance act is noisily received. 
Winsome Winnie concedes little to 
the Fashion Show in the matter of 
brilliant robing. In fact, clothes take 
precedence throughout the perform- 
ance. Fisher & Green deal in the joke 
kind, with much Yiddish conversa- 
tion and many clever lines. It is 
Potash and Perlmutter comedy cut 
down to vaudeville time. A touch of 
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high art is added to the bill by Fritz 
Bruch and sister, the one a ‘cellist 
and the other a violinist. Irving 
Newhoff and Dode Phelps present, 
with well blended voices, a number of 
new songs. The Jordon Giris look ex- 
ceedingly pretty in their wire act 
which opens the bill. “Mr. Hymack” 
continues to change his clothes while 
his spectators wonder how he does 
it. A number of Southern California 
pictures, including the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Normal School, are 
shown in Pathe’s Weekly. 


Elsie Ferguson at the Mason 


Elsie Ferguson will appear at the 
Mason Opera House the week of July 
12 for the first time in this city, in 
“Outcast,” a new play by Hubert 
Henry Davies. It was a sensational 
success in London, where it ran for 
weeks at Wyndham's Theater and in 
New York, with Miss Ferguson in the 
title role. Recently it completed an 
engagement of nearly six months at 
the Lyceum Theater. The star and 
play come here by way of Chicago 
and San Francisco, where they have 
been appearing for the last ten weeks. 
This vehicle offers Miss Ferguson 
greater opportunities than she has 
hitherto employed and her success has 
been proportionately greater. Per- 
sonally she has scored one of the real- 
ly notable triumphs of the present 
season, Mr. Davies has to his credit 
“Cousin Kate” starred by Ethel Bar- 
rymore, and “The Mollusc.’ This 
play, while containing much of Da- 
vies’ delightful humor, is in rather a 
serious vein and has many intensely 
dramatic moments set in scenes laid 
in London at the present time. Mir- 
iam, a cheerful, somewhat philosoph- 
ic, uncomplaining girl of the London 
streets, comes to the door of Geof- 
frey Sherwood’s flat at a time when 
he is set on going to the devil with 
the aid of whiskey and drugs. He has 
been “chucked” by the woman he 
loved for a more advantageous match. 
The girl, recognizing his utter misery, 
lends him a friendly arm. They join 
hands as pals. She falls deeply in love 
with him and suffers not so much be- 





cause he will not marry her as be- 
cause she knows that his tenderest 
feeling is for Valentine—the woman 
who jilted him. It is Miriam’s 
speechless woe in the end which leads 
Valentine to see that Goeffrey cannot 
tear himself free from this girl and 
that she herself cannot leave her de- 
voted, but entirely commonplace and 
uninteresting husband. The original 
company, playing in support of Fer- 
guson since her premiere in ‘“Out- 
cast,” will appear with her here. They 
are Charles Cherry, Warburton Gam- 
ble, J. Woodall] Birde, Leslie Palmer, 
Marguerite Leslie, Nell Compton and 
Gillian Scaife. 


“So Long Letty” Continues 


“So Long Letty,’ the comedy with 
music begins its second big week at 
the Morosco Theater, Sunday even- 
ing, July 11. Not in years has a pro- 
duction of this magnitude been made 
locally and since Oliver Morosco and 
Eimer Harris, authors of the play, 
have polished off the rough places the 
production stands almost perfect and 
in form as it will be presented in New 
York in October. The lyrics and mu- 
sic by Earl Carroll have met with 
wide aproval and Charlotte Green- 
wood and Sydney Grant, Selma Paley, 
Walter Catlett, May Boley, William 
Rock and others have made new 
friends with every performance. The 
chortts numbers have received unusual 
praise and the popular prices installed 
for this production has proved a 
happy innovation. There will be the 
usual matinees Wednesday and Sat- 
urday. 


Premier of “Miracle Mary,” Burbank 


One of the most important offer- 
ings of the year is that to open at the 
Burbank with the Sunday matinee 
when for the first time anywhere 
Willard Mack’s “Miracle Mary” with 
Marjorie Rambeau in the title role, 
will be presented. Mr. Mack, who is 
Miss Rambeau’s husband, wrote the 
play with his wife as the inspiration 
and has steadfastly refused offers 





(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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O NE of the most enjoyable of the 

week’s society affairs is the at- 
tractively appointed tea which Mrs. 
Frank S. Hicks is giving this after- 
noon at the Los Angeles Country 
Club. The party is planned in honor 
of Mrs. Hicks’ two sisters, Mrs. Fred- 
erick P. Reynolds, wife of Colonel 
Reynolds of Honolulu and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dwight of Washington and New 
York, who are visiting at the home of 
their mother, Mrs. Emmeline Childs, 
“Wildair,” in West Adams street. 
Mrs. Dwight, who was formerly Miss 
Emma Childs, has a host of friends 
here, as also has her sister, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, who as Miss Hortense Childs 
was a popular belle in the local smart 
set. Mrs. Dwight is accompanied by 
her son, John William Dwight, Jr., 
while Mrs. Reynolds has with her her 
two small sons, Frederick and Steph- 
en. The visitors met in San Fran- 
ctsco where they visited the exposi- 
tion together before continuing their 
trip to Los Angeles. They plan to re- 
main about a month or six weeks, and 
a merry round of other delightful af- 
fairs will be given in their honor 
while here. 


Of special interest to many friends 
is the announcement of the betrothal 
of Miss Dorothy Shafer, daughter of 
Mr. Frank H. Shafer of 2001 Ocean 
View avenue, to Mr. Edmond James 
Woodward, son of Mr, and Mrs. John 
A. Woodward of 961 Elden avenue. 
Revelation of the engagement will be 
a subject of much interest to mem- 
bers of the younger set with whom 
both are exceedingly popular. Plans 
for the wedding have not been made 
as yet, but it probably will be an 
event of the early fall season, and the 
ceremony will be of extremely simple 
appointments with only the immedi- 
ate families and possibly a few of the 
most intimate friends in attendance. 
Miss Shafer is of one of Los An- 
geles’ pioneer families, being a grand- 
daughter of the late Mathew Keller, a 
prominent “forty-niner” and a relative 
of the Workmans, which family also 
is one of the early days. Miss Shafer 
was formerly a student at the Girls’ 
Collegiate school and is a member of 
the Lamba Theta Phi sorority. Mr. 
Woodward, whose family also is 
prominently identified here, is a Los 
Angeles high school graduate and 
holds many laurels as a football 
player as well as in other forms of 
athletics. 


Of interest to many friends is the 
announcement of the engagement of 
Miss Frances Lee Wallace, daughter 
of Mrs. Pauline L. Wallace of 624 
Venetia avenue, Venice, to Mr. 
Dwight I. Holmes of Salt Lake City. 
The announcement was made at a de- 
lightful tea given by Mrs. M. L. 
Loomis of 437 Van Ness avenue, Miss 
Clara Wilson and Miss Florence Wil- 
son of Venice being asked to assist. 
Miss Wallace, who is a graduate of 
the Santa Monica High School is a 
Beta Gamma Alpha sorority girl and 
has a host of friends both in the San- 
ta Monica Bay district and in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Holmes is the son of 
Mr. G. S. Holmes of 1007 Ocean ave- 
nue, Santa Monica, well known as a 
hotel and mining man, and formerly 
manager of the Angelus hotel in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Loomis, at whose 
home the engagement was first an- 
nounced, is a sister of the bridegroom- 
elect. A number of other compli. 
mentary affairs are being planned in 
honor of the young couple prior to 
their wedding, the date for which has 
been set for Wednesday, July 20, to 


take place at the residence of Mr. and! 


Mrs. G. S. Holmes in Santa Monica. 
Miss Wallace has chosen Miss Flor- 
ence Wilson to assist her as maid of 
honor and Miss Clara Wilson and 
Miss Dorothy Gill will be brides- 
maids, while little Donna Pruitt will 
be the dainty flower girl. Mr. Alfred 
McDowell will serve Mr. Holmes as 
best man. 


Last Saturday, at Coronado, Miss 
Virginia Pease, daughter of Mrs. Da- 
vid Webster, was united in marriage 
to Mr. Myron Hubbard Hunt, the 
well-known architect of this city and 
Pasadena. Mr. and Mrs. Hunt will 
be at home after September 1 at 200 
North Grand Avenue, Pasadena, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Bishop of 1342 
West Adams street, with their little 
daughter, Virginia, will leave today in 
their automobile for Santa Barbara, 
Del Monte and San Francisco. After 
August 1 they will go to Hermosa 
Beach where they have taken a cot- 
tage on the strand for a month’s so- 
journ. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Lippincott 
and family are planning to leave early 
in August for a northern trip. They 
expect to pass a month in San, Fran- 
cisco visiting the exposition, thence 
going up into the mountains for an 
outing trip. They will not return to 
their home here until fall. 


Among the many charming visitors 
who are being welcomed by a host of 
friends here, is Mrs. Charles Louis 
Michod of Chicago, who with her lit- 
tle daughter, Katherine Ann, is the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. Frank K. 
Rule of 2626 La Salle avenue. Mrs. 
Michod, who will be remembered as 
Miss Elsa Milner, has made severai 
visits to Los Angeles since taking up 
her residence in Chicago with her 
husband three or four years ago, and 
upon each occasion her return is the 
occasion for many delightful affairs 
given by her many friends. Mrs. 
Michod plans to remain about six 
weeks and in the latter part of her 
stay she will take an apartment at 
Venice with her mother, Mrs. John 
Milner. 


Mr, and Mrs. Freeman Ford of 
Pasadena, with their two sons, Bobby 
and Teddy, are located in a cozy cot- 
tage at Hermosa Beach for the sum- 
mer season. 


Mr. and Mrs, Roland P. Bishop and 
Mrs. Burton R. Green of Beverly left 
the first of the week in their automo- 
bile for the north. They will visit the 
exposition and other points of inter- 
est, planning to be away for the re- 
mainder of the month. 


Mr, and Mrs. George England have 
returned to Los Angeles after a two 
years’ tour of the world. They have 
taken apartments for the summer at 
the Seminole apartments on South 
Flower street. 


Mrs. Irving R. Bancroft of 2314 
Raymond avenue left this week for 
San Francisco where she plans a stay 
of a month, visiting the exposition 
and with friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sydney I. Wailes and 
their little daughter, Eleanor, have 
taken a cottage on Fifth street, Santa 
Monica, for a vacation sojourn. 


Mrs. W. C. Patterson of the Hotel 
Darby is entertaining as her guest, 
Mrs. Charles Hoyt of Chillicothe, Mo, 
The latter will make a visit here of 
several weeks and a number of de. 
lightful affairs are planned in her 
honor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Woods R. Woolwine 
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were among the many Los Angelans 
who enjoyed the Fourth of July week- 
end at San Diego. 


One of the delightful over-the- 
Fourth parties was the most enjoy- 
able one at the country place of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Overton near Whit- 
tier. Mr. and Mrs. Overton have a 
swimming pool at their pretty country 
home, so a bit of tennis, a swim and 
an out-of-door luncheon were heartily 
enjoyed by the twelve or more friends 
who had been invited. Mr. and Mrs. 
Overton plan to Pass the summer 
there, 


Among the many delightfully 
planned affairs of the week was the 
bridge party given Wednesday after- 
noon by Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaathoven 
of West Twenty-third Street, at the 
Beverly Hills hotel. The affair was 
in compliment to her mother, Mrs. 
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W. W. Belknap of Washington and’ 
New York, who, has recently come to 
Los Angeles and is making her home 
at the Beverly hotel. Those who en- 
joyed the pastime of bridge were Mrs. 
Granville MacGowan, Mrs, Mary 
Longstreet, Mrs. Jack Niven, Mrs. 
Kent K. Parrot, Mrs. Walter Leeds, 
Mrs. James Soutter Porter, Mrs. A. 
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L. Cheney, Mrs. O. W. Childs, Mrs. 
Harry Lombard, Mrs. Rae Smith, 
Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Mrs. Jerry 
Conroy, Mrs. Albert Carlos Jones and 
Mrs. Frank Thomas. A number of 
friends who are not particularly fond 
of bridge were invited to drive out 
later and enjoy a cup of tea and in- 
cluded Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Mrs. 
Avery McCarthy, Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner, Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingtone Macneil, Mrs. Ernest A, Bry- 
ant, Mrs. Allan Morphy and Mrs. 
Frank Hicks. 


Mr, and Mrs. William W. Mines of 
626 Kingsley drive entertained infor- 
mally Tuesday evening in honor of 
two charming visitors in the city, 
Misses Olive Windham and her sister, 
Janet Beacher. The secret of Miss 
Windham’s engagement to Mr. Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick Brice, son of the late 
Senator Brice, has only recently be- 
come known. No date, however, has 
yet been named for the wedding. 
Any number of pleasant affairs are be- 
ing planned for the entertainment of 
these two popular guests. 


Among the several smart affairs of 
the week was the dinner given at the 
Virginia Hotel, Long Beach, the first 
of the week by Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
J. Doran, in honor of Miss Helen 
Hooker and Miss Margaret Daniell. 
Places were set for Mrs. William 
Swift Daniell, mother of Miss Mar- 
garet, Miss Katherine Torrance, Miss 
Charlotte Winston, Miss Virginia 
Walsh and her house guest, Miss 
Vonder Leck of San Juan Capistrano, 
Miss Mary Scott, Miss Clara Baker oi 
Pasadena, Miss Cecil Call, Miss 
Blanche Davenport, Miss Helen Bur- 
ton, Messrs. Clifford Herd, Linn At- 
kinson, Jr., Winn Mace, Charles 
Nebeker, Charles Adams, Overton 
Walsh, David Stuart, Clarence Gam- 
bae, John Henry Russell, Thomas 
Gable, Victor Collins and Howard 
Sheperd. 


Miss Bessie Chapin entertained de- 
lightfully Thursday with a large box 
party at the Mission Play in honor of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, noted composer 
of Boston. About fifty guests, al! 
prominent in musical circles of Los 
Angeles, were invited. After the play 
Miss Chapin entertained her guests 
with an informal picnic supper in the 
beautiful garden of her home in AI- 
hambra. Dancing was enjoyed in the 
evening. 


Unique and delightfully planned 
was the garden party with which Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross Emmett Whitley en- 
tertained Wednesday evening for the 
benefit of orphan children. The 
grounds of the Whitley home at 
Hazeltine avenue and Sherman way, 
at Van Nuys were brilliantly illumi- 
nated for the occasion. Several hun- 
dred friends were invited to join in 
the festivities and make merry for the 
little folk. A varied program of music 
and games had been arranged for the 
entertainment of the orphan children 
many of whom were there. 


Major and Mrs. L. L. Krebs of 
Sierra Madre left yesterday for Santa 
Barbara where they will be the guests 
of Mrs. J. N. Burnes, who is passing 
the summer at her Montecito home. 


Dr. and Mrs. James T. Fisher of 539 
Virgil avenue accompanied by their 
daughters Katherine and Josephine 
and master Richard and nurse are at 
their cottage in Ben Lomond in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains for the sum- 
mer. They will return to town in 
September. 


Dr. and Mrs. Hughes of 500 West 
Twenty-third street have returned 
home from an enjoyable trip to San 
Francisco where they went primarily 
to visit the exposition. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willis H. Booth and 
their son, Ferris, left recently for San 
Francisco, where they plan to remain 
for a month’s visit with Mr. Booth’s 
sister, Mrs. E. Hildreth. In August, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Booth and son will go 
to Newport Beach for the remainder 
of the summer season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Winter and 
Son, Howard Winter, of Kansas City, 
Mo., are guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Winter of West Adams 
street. The former made the two 
thousand mile trip in their automobile 
to Los Angeles in eleven days. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Allen Hancock and 
their two children, Rosemary and 
Bertram, of Wilshire boulevard, left 
this week for the north. They have 
taken an apartment at Stanford Court 
for a month or two. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Toll of 
Glendale have taken a cottage at Her- 


mosa Beach, being located at Myrtle j 


avenue and Twenty-fifth street for a 
part of the summer season. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Davis who 
have been enjoying a tour of the 
north have returned to thier home in 
Berkeley Square. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Gray of Pasa- 
dena, who are at Manhattan Beach for 
the summer season, had as their house 
guest last week, Miss Jessie Earley 
of Pasadena. 


Mr. and Mrs. James P. Burns were 
host and hostess Monday evening at 
a delightful affair given at the Los 
Angeles Country Club. The decora- 
tions were appropriate to the Fourth 
of July and among those accepting 
the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Burns 
were Mr. and Mrs, William Irving 
Hollingsworth, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Tabor Fitzgerald, Mrs. Strachan Bar- 
ratt, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Barrett, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bannister, Mr. 
and Mrs. Erasmus Wilson, Miss Flor- 
ence Somers and Mr. Robert Somers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Kierulff, 
Jr., and family of 857 South St. An- 
drews place, have closed their home 
for the summer and have taken a 
house at 24 Sherman Court, Venice, 
for the remainder of the season. 


Mrs. Elon F. Willcox and son, Mr. 
Farnsworth F, Willcox of 2957 Hall- 
dale aventte are planning to leave 
July 17 for a month’s stay in San 
Francisco, where they will visit with 
friends and take in the exposition in 
leisurely manner. They will make the 
northern trip by boat. 


In honor of Mrs. Strachan Barrett, 
Jr., of Florida who is the house guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Barrett 
and also Mr. and Mrs. R. P. McJohn- 
ston at their homes in Hollywood, 
Mrs. Barrett entertained recently with 
an attractively appointed card party. 
About forty guests enjoyed the occa- 
sion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert D, Grant ot 
1032 South Alvarado street have as 
their guests, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Grant of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
The visitors plan a trip to both the 
San Diego and the San Francisco ex- 
positions before returning to their 
eastern home. 


In the series of Sunday evening mu- 
sicales at Hotel Ingraham, Ethelyn 
Harrison will present tomorrow night 
the well known lyric soprano, Mrs. 
Henley Bussing, late of New York. 
Mrs. Bussing will be heard in the fol- 
lowing recital program in English, 
principally by American composers: 
O Love, you could not love me}, 
Class; Is it the night that calls?, 
Class; The Pine Tree, Salter; Norwe- 
gian Song, Huntington; The Little 
Gray Dove, Saar; The Robin, Mac- 
dowell; Nocturne, Chadwick; She is 
Far from the Land, Lambert; Ah, 
Love but a Day!, Beach; I Sing to 
Thee, Smith; Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair, Handel; With Verdure Clad, 
Haydn; Morning Hymn, Henschel. 


Fall exhibition of the California 
Art Club is scheduled to hang in the 
main gallery at Exposition Park for 
the month of October. 
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is a revelation to me as to what Los 
Angeles can do in musical, theatrical 
and financial lines—all pulling to- 
gether.’ Carl Busch spoke at less 
length but with no less enthusiasm 
concerning the opera. And also he 
called attention to the magnificent 
audience the city gave to the perform- 
ance. He regarded the production of 
so large and taxing a work here as a 
forerunner of great musical activity 
when world-conditions become more 
propitious, 


With the house sold out at each of 
the “Fairyland” performances last 
week the efficiency of the advertising 
bureau of the local American Opera 
Association was proved. Even con- 
sidering the value of the opera and its 
thorough preparation, without the ne- 
cessary press work in advance, such 
audiences would not have been as- 
sured. It is stated the first per- 
formance brought about $5000 into’ 
the box office, and the four perform- 
ances brought in about $18,000. So 
much for the more sensational music 
—-with apologies to Messrs. Parker 
and Hertz for use of the adjective. 
But attendance at the federation con- 
certs did not tell the same sort of 
story. At each orchestral concert 
there were about 600 vacant seats; 
at the other concerts even more va- 
cant space was noted. And these pro- 
grams were of the best American 
music. Is our local interest in music 
thus exemplified? 


Fuhrer-Zielinski trio, which is an- 
nounced for one of the programs of 
the Music Teachers’ Association, to 
meet in San Francisco next week, will 
be cordially welcomed in the northern 
city as two of its members, Miss Bes- 
sie Fuhrer, violinist, and Miss Lucy 
Fuhrer, cellist, were well known 
youthful prodigies there a few years 
since. The pianist of the trio, Jarolav 
de Zielinski, is one of the most not- 
able musicians of this continent, and 
is in constant touch with the modern 
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composers of both France and Rus- 
sia. He receives first copies of many 
of the musical works of continental 
success and the trio has specialized 
in the works of the modern Russian 


jand French school which it interprets 


with marked significance. The pro- 
gram to be given by this trio will in- 
clude the trio by Edward Napravik 
op. 62 and the Moderato con mote 
from Anton Rubenstein trio op. 85. 
This program is to be given in the 
Oakland Auditorium, Friday, July 16, 
Bue ee) ji, apie 


Possibly never in this country, out- 
side of New York, have so many 
musical notables gathered for an opera 
as appeared at the first performance 
of “Fairyland.” Here are a few of 
them: Dr. Muck, George Chadwick, 
Charles W. Cadman, Arne Oldberg, 
Pasquale Tellarico, Horatio Parker, 
Carl Busch, M. H. Hanson, W. H. 
Hubbard, Walter Spry, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, W. J. McCoy, Yvonne de Tre- 
ville, Mabel Daniels, Ella May Smith, 
Faith Rogers, and various other par- 
ticipants in the federation programs. 
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By Beatric de Lack Kromback 


XN UCH has been told me of the fine 
4 arts gallery in the California 
building at the Panama-California Ex- 
position, therefore my mind was half 
baked before I got to San Diego. 
Consequently, I had to unmould my 
thoughts and fit them with new mate- 
rial, fashioned from my own vision 
of things, when I came upon the high 
domed gallery. There on every wall 
Was a message writ that all might 
read, It told of the unloosening of 
the fetters of ages, of the falling away 
of detail in form, line and mass; of 
the survival of the fittest—taking 
along of the good and leaving the 
weaker things behind—the under- 
standing of the bigness of life and its 
portrayal into a setting upon which 
people must gaze and be entertained, 
not in the old somber way—and mind 
you all the color is not gay—but with 
the joy of production as an essential 
factor. Coming away from the gal- 
lery this thought entered my con- 
sciousness. Perhaps, there was wis- 
dom in the gathering of this collec- 
tion, even though, as I have been told, 
it was a chance gathering, for the se- 
lection of the canvases was left to the 
artists themselves. I believe many 
will get more understanding of con 
temporary American art from this ex- 
hibition than they would had it been 
more definite in assemblage. 
x ok Ok 


Dr. Brinton in the last Internation- 
al Studio does not seem to admire the 
effort presented. He makes compari- 
son and notes the following conclu- 
sion “that the capacity for pictorial 
representation has diminished rather 
than increased with the advent of our 
latter-day art schools and academies.” 
One can hardly agree with him. A 
little further on he comments as fol- 
lows: “And it is in the choice of paint- 
ings for this same Fine Arts Building 
that one may point to a certain lapse 
from an otherwise consistently main- 
tained standard. What an awful 
slam! Yet can it be consistently sus- 
tained? I have never been strong on 
impressionistic expression, I admire 
it, and do so cheerfully, yet I must 
admit that it has the note of the rep- 
resentative twentieth century art in 
its evolution. 

Again, Dr. Brinton makes comment, 
“Tt is not that Mr. Henri and his co- 
terie are not admirable artists. It is 
simply that they do not fit into what 
appears to be in other respects, mani- 





Week of July 10 to July 17 


Old masters—Little Gray Gallery 
—Exposition Park. 

Canvases by California painters— 
Museum Art Gallery. 

Gerald Cassidy—two large can- 
vases—Museum Art Gallery. 
Special exhibition—Friday Morn- 

ing Clubhouse. 

E. Irving Couse—eleven new In- 
dian canvases—Kanst Art Gal- 
lery, 854 South Hill, 

Rare Japanese Prints—Bentz Art 
Rooms, 213 West Fourth, 

Ralph Davidson Miller—land- 
scapes—-A. A. Byrens gallery, 
836 South Broadway. 

Art fabrics in cretonne and block 
prints—Raymond Gould Shop, 
324 West Fifth. 

Maxfield Parrish prints of Shake- 
speare’s Tempest—Duncan Vail 
Company, 730-32 South Hill, 

Child studies in home gardens— 
Mabe! Watson Studio, 249 East 
Colorado, Pasadena, 

Art furniture and individual 
home accessories—O'Hara 
Livermore, 253 East Colorado, 
Pasadena, 








festly a carefully worked out pro- 
gram.’ How now, mayhap, the fates 
willed it so—that they might be the 
more significant by comparison. Had 
we found there the work of such art- 
ists as Sargeant, Alexander, Cecelia 
Beaux, Kenyon Cox or many others I 
might mention, mingling in the hang- 
ing spaces and losing because of the 
virile presence of these others, what 
would have been the result? Surely 
it would not have been to the advan- 
tage of the later named, though they 





gives satisfaction as a composition. 
l wish I might have remained longer 
to gaze on it. A difficult canvas to 
depict was his “Woman and Macaws.” | 
His colors, in this canvas, handled in 
close values, are well contrasted. The 
vivid tones of the birds are the only 
not of sparkle. [ question, whether 
or not, a more brilliant hue of the 
same tones might not have served his 
purpose to better advantage. The 
deftness in the handling of the cage 
values is also clever when compared 
with the buxom figure of the woman 
flirting with the birds. In “The 
Wrestlers,” a big, well thought out 
canvas, the lack of light and air in 
the background spaces bother me a 
little. Good pose and fine muscular 
modeling characterize this composi- 
tion, but why use so vivid a flesh 
tone? In this fault Mr. Luks is not 
individual. I have noted the same 
weakness in the work of other men, 
and it has been to the detriment of 
their canvases. For the depiction of 








INDIAN CANVAS, BY JOSEPH HENRY SHARP 





might have fitted in more admirably 
with the fine architecture and other 
accessories, 


However, let me present the can- 
vases of the gallery. We will start in 
at the door and go toward the left, 
There six presentments hang from the 
brush of George Luks of New York, a 
member of Portrait Painters of Amer- 
ica and the American Society of 
Painters and Sculptors. We see the 
old world influence in his back- 
grounds and then sense the individ- 
uality and strong appreciation of the 
modern trend of technique—spontane- 
ous and direct depiction of lines and 
masses, completed with a develop- 
ment of the gradation of tone that 
speaks to us of life and joy and big- 
ness. A genuine old master concep- 
tion is his “Children of the Slums.” 
A man to paint a canvas like that 
must have a fine understanding of 
color and interpretation. It is not 
alone superior atmospherically, but 





action I can recommend “Cuban 
Dancers,” but in other ways this com- 
position falls short of this artist’s 
standard. First, the canvas is too aca- 





demic in handling, or was it Mr. Luks 
purpose to show us, by contrast, the 
development from the old school? 
Next, it is poorly drawn, especially 
the left leg of the man. The woman's 
dress texture and the rhythmic qual- 
ity of the skirt are excellent. Of 
least value are “Fantasy” and “The 
Theologian.” Both lack luminosity. 
The drawing of the former is a trifle 
too Rubenesque to be individual but 
is well handled, and several cherubs 
are finely modeled. In the latter the 
color is muggy in places and there is 
little animation in expression, 
* oe & 

Joseph Henry Sharp, one of whose 
canvases is herewith reproduced, is 
also represented by six compositions. 
“The Stoic’ is the most modern in 
handling. By contrast, this artist’s | 
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work does not show to advantage. 
The details are beautifully carried out 
—note the child’s moccasin in “The 
Broken Bow”—but the virility of 
those canvases hanging not far away, 
puts them into the background, so to 
speak. Their ethnological value can- 
not be overlooked, however, and must 
be reckoned with. Mr, Sharp, as is 
not generally known, has been the re- 
cipient of two silver medal awards, 
one at the Buffalo Exposition and the 
other from the Colorossi School in 
Paris. 
kk Ox 


Two presentments which T have 
hitherto titled as fretwork sketches 
are Maurice B. Prendergast’s offer- 
ing. Of these “Children Playing” has 
the finer values in drawing and plane 
but there is luminous subtlety fack- 
ing in the use of pigment. Especially 
hne are the tree values which run to 
Japanese expression. “Landscape 
with Figures” is not so good a com- 
position, though the color is clearer 
and crisper. Mr. Prendergast was 
awarded a bronze medal for water at 
the Pan-American Exposition in 1901 
and gained his first art knowledge at 
the Julian Academy and Ecole. des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. He is a member 
of the New York Water Color So- 
ciety, Copley Society and Boston 
Water Color Club. There is no ques- 
tion of the individuality in expression 
of this artist's work, and there is a 
certain fanciful sense of a pleasant 
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nature when viewing them, but will 
they hold their own because of their 
very eccentricity? 

* cd * 

Another of the coterie to which 
Luks belongs is William Glackens 
who is more genuinely an American 
product than many other artists. He 
is clever with his brush and knows 
what he is about. At times he drives 
the pigment values to extremes, but 
we forgive him when he gives us a 
canvas like “The Brunette,” an ex- 
ceptional bit of flesh modeling and 
color harmonies. The same tones are 
employed with infinitesimal grada 
tions of contrast most effectively ap- 
plied. I never saw green depicted to 
better advantage. His “Skating, Cen- 
tral Park,” a bit just below a hill in 
New York’s people’s pleasure ground, 
is another distinct canvas, for the 
clever silhouetting of the figures is 
characteristically good. Other points 
in drawing are, however, to be ques- 
tioned. “Summer, Long Island” 
speaks well for this artist’s under- 
standing of the verity of depiction, but 
1 care little for the color scheme, The 
harmonies are too crude. Mr. Glack- 
ens is a member of the American 
Painters and Sculptors; Society of H- 
lustrators and an associate of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

* 4 


Just what Carl Sprinchorn is driv- 
ing at is difficult to decipher. His 
“Gods at Play,” a single contribution, 
exhibits some of his Swedish ancestry 
in its color sense. Why such vitally 
formed humans should be chosen to 
represent gods | cannot comprehend. 
In treatment of pigment there is fine 
understanding and I should like to see 
rnore of this man’s work before ex- 
pressing myself on his labors. 

Long have I enjoyed reading Guy 
Pene du Bois’ art criticisms so that I 
was eager to see what his expressions 
on canvas would be like. My desire 
has been appeased and satisfactorily 
so, for Mr. du Bois has given me 
much to ponder. Small as his can- 
vases are each one is a vital unit. 
Who of his various instructors, Chase, 
DuMond, Henri or Steinlen of Paris 
has given him the fundamental 
thought for these very distinct com- 
positions? Perhaps, the latter artist 
has been his greatest influence? Of 
his six pictures “Virginia III.” is 
more definite in completeness. How 
extreme is the quality of verity? How 
tender the handling of pigment and 
how vital! There are fewer crudities 
in this than in “The Doll and the 
Monster.” His types are genuine, of 
this there can be no doubt. Brute 
was never more forcefully depicted 
than he has been portrayed in this 
canvas. How virile and yet how sub- 
tilely it has been handled. “The 
Dancer” is still another type by which 
the ages shall know us. I predict 
that Mr. du Bois’ canvases will live 
long after we of this generation have 
been carried off by the hands of time. 
I only wonder what will time do for 
this man with his vast possibilities, if 
this work is his accomplishment at 
thirty-one years of age? 

* £ € 


John Sloan is also a developer of 
“types,” but I have not quite deter. 
mined whether they have sufficient 
vitality to promise future perform- 
ance of greater quality. His six can- 
vases are representative and “Clown 
Making Up” has received fine treat- 
ment. He has excellent understand- 
ing for color but does not use it suffi- 
ciently clear and crisp. “Chinese Res- 
taurant” would be improved had this 
detail been observed. As a composi- 
tion it has fine line and mass, 
“Movies” is too crude as a color 
scheme to be appreciated. His land- 
scapes are likewise less interesting be- 
cause of their color presentment. 
“Sunday, Girls Drying Their Hair” is 
cleaner in tone and with the excep- 











Sloan 
mention 


was 
at 


story with verity. Mr. 
awarded an honorable 
Pittsburg in 1905, 

* Ok Ok 

How Childe Hassam has taken all 
the honors is not readily conceived 
when one gazes on his woodeny fig- 
ures and, at times, crowded composi- 
tions. As a decoration his canvases 
are always interesting and there is a 
certain amount of beauty in the qual- 
ity of his color harmonies. This espe- 
cially obtrudes on the attention in 

“Moourise at Sunset,” but what an im- 
possible figure! It quite spoils an 
otherwise pleasing composition. An- 
other inanimate figure occupies a 
place of prominence in “The Beryl 
Gorge, Appledore.” It is better han- 
dled as to line, but the modeling is 
not satisfactory. A fine sea and gorge 
are cleverly depicted. “The Squall, 
Cape Ann” is not significant, and “In 
Brittany,” an attempt at close color 
presentment is a failure both as to line 
and color as it again lacks the life 
spark, which vibration alone can 
create vitality in a picture. 

Though he has only just crossed 
the half century mark, one who had 
already created many masters in mod- 
ern art is Robert Henri, whose love 
of children is universally known. The 
types of young people he has in this 
exhibit are of the Irish persuasion. 
And they’re Irish every inch! “Mary 
O’D.” is my favorite. It is a har- 
monious whole. When you go to look 
at it note the tenderness of the eyes 
and the modeling of the mouth. How 
full of character they are! “Irish 
Lad” is superior, all but the blue 
shadow against the right arm and 
“Pat” is a fine piece of work barring 
the poorly developed sweater. The 
hands are extremely well drawn. In 
“Trish Lass” Mr. Henri has caught 
the character and it must be an ex- 
cellent likeness. His two Indian can- 
vases are valuable from an_ ethno- 
logical standpoint, but as color pre- 
sentment I think them too explosive. 

x * * 


Our own state is responsible for 
giving us Ernest Lawson though he 
did not remain long enough to win 
his many honors here. Perhaps, that 
is why his colors are so wonderful. 
He bottled them up in his vision and 
now he can’t see any other way. 
There is luminous brilliant color for 
you in his three canvases. This man 
has conquered the knowledge of the 
impressions of tones and hue to a 
nicety. “Hill at Innwood,”’ a bit 
along the Palisades in New York, has 
exceptional aerial qualities. Rarely 
have we seen a finer exhibition of 
plein air. The pool and the surround- 
ing atmosphere vibrates attuneness 
and the pastel mosaic tones formed o} 
tender pigment color make it a classic. 
“Boat House in Winter”.is also lumi- 
nous with brilliant color. How finely 
he understands snow depiction. How 
cold is the air! Perhaps, the middle 
distance composition is a trifle crowd- 
ed, but then we cannot expect perfec- 
tion in mortals. I like least of all his 
“Cloud Shadows.” Though it too 
has exceptional qualities of color ex- 
ploitation. 

k Ok OK 

By this time we have reached the 
last group of pictures, those of 
George Bellows, What always bothers 
me when looking at his canvases is 
the fact of his carelessness. A man 
who can draw, as he must have to de- 
velop “Little Girl in White,” should 
not be too lazy—for I understand he 
admits it—to do so at all times. How 
subtle and vital she is! No wonder 
she was awarded the first prize of the 
National Academy of Design, other- 
wise known as the Hallgarten prize. 
When this was executed he had not 
accomplished the flashy explosion of 
color many of his later efforts exhibit. 
Another canvas of value is “Approach 
to the Bridge, Night.” Atmospheri- 


tion of the giz] sitting on the curb of | cally it has been well studied and one 


the roof is well drawn and depicts a 


almost senses the night air, so close 

















does it come to being verity. “New 
York” is an unusual composition in 
that the tone has been kept most uni- 
fied, despite the many harmonies 
which crowd the composition. 1 
counted twenty-seven buildings in the 
background with just one cleft of 
space in that entire area. Most splen- 
didly drawn is “Men of the Docks. 
His relative balance values are here 
finely . depicted. The masses are 
knowingly handled and color expres» 
sion is intelligently presented. 

We have now finished this gallery 
and I leave you to digest it before 
next week when I shall review other 
art exhibits at the Panama-California 
Exposition. 

Joseph Greenbaum is at work on a 
three-quarter length portrait of Miss 
Conchita Sepulveda at his studio on 
South Figueroa street which he is de- 
veloping in a delicate-tone scale, a 
departure for this artist. 

“oR Ok ok 

Frederick Rhead of Santa Barbara, 
one of five generations of potters, 
whose activities are part of the set- 
ting of Arnold Bennett’s famous se- 
ries of the “five towns,” is to hold 
an exhibition of his exquisite black 
plastic presentments at the Bentz Art 
Rooms on West Fourth from July 
25, to continue for several weeks. Mr 
Rhead’s history is unique and interest- 
ing and bears retelling. Born in Burs- 
lem in North Staffordshire, England, 
in a traditional environment saturated 
with the poetry of pottery making, 
he came to be fond of this form of art 
expression. At the age of 19 he ac- 
cepted the post of art director of the 
Wardle Art Potteries and teacher of 
design and pottery at the London 
government art school. Three years 
later he crossed the ocean and became 
the head of the pottery department of 
University City, St. Louis, Mo, Seek- 
ing the beautiful he wandered west 
to the Mission Canyon, Santa Bar- 
bara. There he has developed a 
growing industry and those interested 
in art development on the coast trust 
he will remain. The technical side 
of his art is not less interesting. From 
ordinary earthenware clay, washed 
and mixed by hand—much as the 
primitives did it—he moulds with true 
magic the object he desires to create. 
To see it spin about and into shape 
on the potter’s wheel is to watch one 
of the world wonders. His chief de- 
tail, the decoration, is expressed while 
the clay is still soft, and in this fea- 
ture we see best the genius of the 
man. The inner conviction, the ideal 
treated in a big, broad way—all are 
significantly interpreted. Recently, 
Mr. Rhead has been hard at work ex- 
perimenting in an attempt to revive 
numerous primitive processes, made 
possible because of his long line of an- 
cestry in this pursuit. It is with 
pleasure that we look forward to the 
coming of this unustial exhibition. 

* * * 


John Gamble, whose landscapes 
sell before they are completed can- 
vases, was in town for several days 
last week. He returned to Santa Bar- 
bara after the openine performance of 
“Fairyland.” 

* Ok Ok 


Jack Wilkinson Smith has removed 
his studio from the Copp building and 
is busy working at his home studio, 
At his recent exhibition at the Fri- 
day Morning clubhouse he sold seven 
important canvases. 

=e 

Marie Crowe has been appointed 
the Los Angeles district art chairman 
of the Federation of Women's Clubs. 


’ ’ * 


E. Irving Couse has just sent north 
eleven new canvases of Indian sub- 
jects which are to be seen at the 
Kanst Art Gallery on South Hill 
street. An unusual canvas by Maur- 
ice Braun has also just arrived from 
San Diego and is being much ad- 
mired. 














Duncan Vail Company 


Fine Stationery, Engraving, Office Supplies 
Artists Materials, Architects Supplies 
Pictures, Framing, Mirrors 


730-732 South Hill Street 
Tel. 10679 LOS ANGELES 


THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume 
Model—Studio and Open Air Classes 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors, For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, etc, apply to the 
manager. 

1044 SCUTH HOPE STREET 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusvely to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West, 

For terms and all information apply 
to F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 8. eae St: 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


In July Magazines 


Sir Edwin Pears in dealing with 
the “Fate of the Dardanelles” in the 
current issue of the Yale Review re- 
marks that any forecast. at this time 
can only be a tentative one. He out- 
lines the fate of Turkey in its ulti- 
mate status and believes that country 
received its “finishing blow” when the 
Germans forced it into war. Of Ru- 
mania he is uncertain, but of Serbia 
he is confident, and says Austria can- 
not crush her. Greece he sees in the 
Same position as Rumania, with this 
exception; her king is Aiorausted He 
fears, however, the neutrality of Bul- 
garia, for in the event of Rumania 
joining the Allies, Bulgaria might at- 
tack her. The psychology which gave 
and is giving impetus to the war spirit 
is analyzed by Wilbur C. Abbott in 
“Germany and the Prussian Propa- 
ganda.” He attributes the buoyant 
tone of Germany’s front to the wealth 
of literary effusions which have been 
widely distributed, and have influ- 
enced not alone the clash of arms hut 
the beliefs of the people. He avers 
that Germany’s “greatest enemies are 
not in the ranks of the Allies, but in 
their own; and that the end of the 
war can only bring the beginning of 
another and greater reckoning.” Amy 
Lowell's versified tale of “The Fruit 
Shop” is an exquisitely phrased offer- 
ing. It presents a futurist picture in 
an old world setting. “Mechanistic 
Science and Metaphysical Romance” 
receive interesting exploitation at the 
hands of Jacques Loeb and “Plato as 
a Novelist” is a dissertation by Vida 
D. Scudder, professor of English at 
Wellesley. Of “The Literary Uses of 
Experience” Elizabeth Woodbridge 
has written with telling success. 


Mrs. 


Tingley’s offering for Peace 
is the foreword of the Theosophical 


Path, “The True Function of Sci- 
ence,” is explained by H. Travers, M. 
A,, and F, J. Dick’s “Studies in Sym- 
bolism” and Kenneth Morris’ “Gold- 
en Threads in the Tapestry of His- 
tory” are continued. “Do unto your- 
self that which all others should do,” 
is the new rule formulated by Lydia 
Ross in “The New Way for Those 
Who Suffer.” Illustrations are a fea- 
ture of this issue. Those accompany- 
ing “The Night at Al Kadr,” by C. 
Arthur are interesting as also are the 
photographic reproductions Cw whe 
San Diego Fair. 
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T speaks not at all well for the 
war-spirit of England that Gilbert 
Parker, one of her most eminent men 
of letters, should be guilty of such a 


book as “The World in the Crucible.” 
Calumny and vulgar invective breathe 
from its pages with a savageness 
which startles a reader who is just 
as sincere in hoping for the ultimate 
deteat of Prussianism as the author 
himself; while in the neutral mind, this 
attack is more than likely to cause a 
reaction in favor of Germany. A 
campaign of invective always acts as 
a boomerang so that the position of 
the Allies will be decidedly weakened 
if their representatives are to resort 
to mud-slinging of a character which 
would make the lowest American 
demagogue turn green with envy. 
Says the author: “People have been 
amazed at the coarse vituperation fill- 
ing the German papers since the pres- 
ent war began. It should not cause 
surprise; it is the Teutonic custom.” 
Thereupon, Mr. Parker out-vituper- 
ates the worst fire-eater among the 
Junkers and proves himself—what? 
A representative of this race not risen 
above the lowest stages of barbar- 
ism? 

After a survey of the growth of the 
German Empire in which minor vir- 
tues are magnanimously granted the 
German people, Mr. Parker attempts 
to do a thing which is absolutely im- 
possible of accomplishment—explain 
the diplomacy of the month before 
the war. Were all the facts published, 
no one could approach the material 
with a sufficiently open mind to give 
a fair analysis; it is presumptuous for 
an Englishman to undertake it. One 
hundred years have passed, and it is 
still impossible for scholars to write 
without bias upon Napoleon, yet a 
novelist makes an attempt to tell the 
truth about the beginnings of a war 
even now in progress. 


Thus far in the book, the author | 


at least makes a pretense at fairness, 
but now he throws aside all subter- 
fuge and accuses the German people 
and their Kaiser (the villain of the 
piece) of every sin in the calendar. 
Attila would blush at their crimes; 
Capt. Kidd is white as snow com- 
pared with them; Milton’s Satan 
would be ashamed to admit them into 
his territories; “There is hardly a 
rule of war which has not been bro- 
ken by the German armies, hardly a 
dictate of honor in war which has not 
been flouted.” If all Mr. Parker says 
about the Germans is true, the world 
should unite not to defeat them, but 
to exterminate them from the face of 
the earth. Yet not so very long ago, 
Britain fought side by side with this 
accursed people and did her best to 
establish the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
It took England a long time to dis 
cover the inherent worthlessness of 
the German people, 

It is difficult to see just what good 
such a book as “The World in the 
Crucible” will do; even if it was writ- 
ten as a money-maker it will prob- 
ably fail in its purpose for the author 
will discover that even a famous name 
will not sell an inferior book upon a 
subject which has been treated in- 
finitely better by many other authors. 
Time will doubtless come when Gil- 
bert Parker will blush with shame at 
this volume and regret that he ever 
turned from his proper field of fiction 
ot throw mud at a nation which, no 
matter what its faults, is still made up 


! 

)of a great people. (“The World in 
the Crucible.” By Gilbert Parker. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Bullock’s.) 


Letter Writer’s Hand Book 


In a young business community like 
Los Angeles where precision and ex- 
act knowledge are not only satisfying 
personal possessions, but marketable 
traits, the coming out of a handbook 
on letter writing will be welcomed by 
many ambitious youths. A conserva- 
tive and carefully written work of 
this nature comes from another enter- 
prising city, Chicago, which knows 
he worth of efficiency. “The prin- 
ciple of all successful letterwriting,” 
says the author, “is that there should 
be absolutely nothing in its forms to 
draw the attention from its subject 
matter.” A failure in form he re- 
minds us may draw the attention from 
he important idea for which the let- 
ter was written and make its cause 
hopeless. Especially in business cor- 
respondence where letters are kept on 
fle should their form and content be 
mastered before it is beyond the 
power of the writer to correct them. 
These and many other reasons which 
will occur to the man or woman who 
would make the most of business and 
social opportunities constitute this 
book a valuable asset on the book- 
shelf, be it short or tong. All that 
one may need in domestic or foreign 
correspondence either in business or 
official capacity, all forms of letters 
for publication or for private con- 
sumption are here given their due 
meed of attention in plain language. 
And while there is in the chapters de- 
voted to social, friendly and love let- 
ters somewhat which may seem old 
fashioned, yet in such a book a safe 
conservatism is the only wise basis 
and especially in a new community, 
the only safe guide. (“The Letter 
Writer’s Handbook.” By John Rex- 
burn. Browne & Howell. Butlock’s.) 

Nal, 10, Sh 


“The Miracle of Love” 


It is not all ducks being a duke. 
This is made apparent in “The Miracle 
of Love,” the latest novel by Cosmo 
Hamilton, that brilliant English author 
whose play “The Blindness of Vir- 
tue’ created a sensation in Los An- 
geles as well as elsewhere in the 
United States, two years ago. For the 
first time the English viewpoint of the 
international marriages of titled for- 
eigners to wealthy American girls is 
given adequate presentation in a way 
which is likely to promote more char- 
itable comment upon the conquests of 
impecunious noblemen. In this par- 
ticular case “The Miracle of Love” is 
that the clean, decent young duke who 
is its hero and who is about to sacri- 
fice himself for the honor of his fam- 
ily in a loveless marriage that the old 
estate may be restored, is finally saved 
to the arms of the English girl he 
loves by a second miracle between 
two aged turtle-doves who conven- 
iently furnish the much needed funds. 
Mr. Hamilton is particularly strong 
in his big love scenes, with one of 
which the book opens. The man and 
the woman recognizing their mate in- 
stantly, their struggles against the 
ovenpowering emotion because the 
beautiful English maid has been tied 
to an invalid nobleman through a sale 
of her charming person by her heart- 
less parents, their three attempts 
finally to break over the line which 
convention marks for them and the 














intervening hand of coincident, or of 
God, as the author intimates, hold- 
ing them back to the attainment of 
their affections, are all handled with 
the skill of which Cosmo Hamilton is 
master. Even with its entrancing 
plot, the novel is one to stroll 
through, that none of the charm of its 
style and liquid, flowing diction may 
be lost. It will add greatly to a fame 
already well established. (“The Mir- 
acle of Love.” By Cosmo Hamilton 
George H,. Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 


“The Monroe Doctrine” 

Those who heard Professor Wil- 
liam I. Hull, who has been lecturing 
on this coast under the Carnegie En- 
dowment, know him for a clear and 
convincing expositor of international 
questions. Those who have not heard 
him may find the same logical clear- 
ness and sound argument in his book 
on the Monroe Doctrine. In this lit- 
tle volume he republishes three of 
his lectures which he recently deliv- 
ered in Washington and elsewhere. 
Since they are three there is some 
repetition, especially in the history 
ot the development of the Monroe 
Doctrine. He shows that this Amer- 
ican attitude has grown in com- 
plexity and importance to such a 
monstrous size that it threatens to 
overwhelm the country which pro- 
poses to support it. It has, in fact, 
by its most recent interpreters be 
come an imperialistic protectorate 
over the western hemisphere. Now, 
like the owner of a white elephant 
we must seek help or our charge will 
run amuck, The problem is a real 
one: What shall we do with the 
Monroe Doctrine? There have been 
seven solutions. Some wish to cur- 
tail its powers, others hope that we 
may always he strong enough to di- 
rect it wisely and without interna- 
tional complications. But none of the 
seven is perfectly adequate. Pro- 
fessor Hull’s solution is to inter- 
nationalize the doctrine, put it under 
the government of The Hague Inter- 
national Court or the Court of Ar- 
bitral Justice. He shows the logic 
of so doing, and the pre-eminent ad- 
vantages. The statesmen who have 


been seeing trouble ahead of our gov-| 


ernment now that the president calls 
it the “champion of constitutional 
government in America, practical sov- 
ereign on this continent,” will wel- 
come a shifting of responsibility. 
The Hague with its world-view of 
political relations is certainly the 
proper champion of the world’s lib- 
erty. (“The Monroe Doctrine: Na- 
tional or International!” By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Bullock's.) (alle 


“Conscience of Sarah Platt” 


In Sarah Platt, Alice Gerstenberg 
has depicted a woman’s life which, 
perhaps, is typical of many. The theme 
is an argument for woman's release 
from bondage in home-keeping and 
motherhood, as well as in politics. Of 
course, here in California, she has the 
vote, and certainly she rules the roost 
after marriage. The men, in spots, 
still mark their wives’ ballots, how- 
ever. Only give them time; gradually 
they are taking an interest in affairs. 
But woman has not yet reached the 
point where she can do the proposing, 
though she can express her preference 
in a thousand different ways. Sarah 
Platt was one of the repressed girls 
who never were allowed to think or 
act their real selves. She is now a 
school teacher, and for twenty-five 
years her life has been moulded by the 
influences of a lost love. The man, 
married and living in England, unex- 
pectedly returns to America on busi- 
ness, and resumes the old friendship 
Tie results io the lonely, longing 
teacher are told with deep insight into 
woman’s heart and knowledge of the 
problems of life. He “shows her the 
time of her life’ for two months, 
when too late they realize the truth 
of what might have been. A breezy 
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love affair between two young persons 
is interpolated but its only connection 
is to reveal to Sarah what has been 
denied her all her lonely life. (“The 
Conscience of Sarah Platt.” By Alice 
Gerstenberg. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Bullock’s.) 


In the July Magazines 


Charles Vale evidently does not 
approve preparedness for war. In his 
leading article in The Forum he so 
argues and his explanations are logi- 
cal and reasonable. The “To Italy” 
of John Valente is a worthy tribute 
of a native son. “The German Way 
of Thinking” has received much com- 
ment and Simon Nelson Patten again 
attempts to make it clear to us, plead- 
ing at the same time for more liberal 
and sympathetic thought this much 
harassed nation. Willard Huntington 
Wright, of “Chemically Pure, Los 
Angeles,” fame contributes a clever 
exposition of Cezanne, whose art is 
one of the unusual contributions to 
this century's development. Reminis- 
censes of Walt Whitman by Horace 
Traubel, so long associated with him, 
are cleverly treated. Mythological in 
aspect is Salomon de la Selva’s “A 
Tale of Faerieland,” verse of two line 
stanzas is the form of expression, 
“Maddening the Meredithians” is clev- 
er in that William Chislett, Jr., uses 
good judgment in his digestion of Miss 
Frazer’s article and sa explains it to 
his readers. Again is commendation 
given the President for his consist- 
ency in the second German note. Oth- 
er editorial writing is directed at 
“William Jennings Bryan,” “The Brit- 
ish Working Man” and “German 
Faith.” 


In its “March of Events’ World’s 
Work touches on President Wilson's 
second note and characterizes Mr. 
Bryan’s retirement as a “happy cir- 
cumstance.”  Pictorially, it presents 
striking likenesses of men of import- 
ance in line of interest with affairs 
here, abroad and in Mexico. Other 
headings are “What Italy Gives the 
Allies;” “Mexico;” “The Government 
and Prosperity;” “Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Root of Righteousness;” “Repub- 
lican Men and Measures;” “Against a 
Subsidy of Any Kind” and “What 
Good is a County?” The editor 
scathingly considers “Mr. Bryan’s Re- 
tirement and Its Significance’ and 
whether high interest means low se- 
curity, is discussed. A subject for 
speculation is that argued by Theo- 
dore H. Price who wants to know 
“Are We on the Eve of a War 
Boom?” Eugene Etienne, twice 
French minister of war, has given an 
excellent interview upon General 
Joffre, and Burton J. Hendrick’s auto- 
biographical resume of John P. Hol- 
land’s effort is interesting. “Ttaly 
and the World’s War” is pictorially 
described and “The Bear at Bay” is 
an explanation of Russia's perilous 
situation. About “England’s New 
Cabinet of All the Talents” editorial 
comment is also made. The pic- 
torial presentation of the Panama-Pa- 
cific is elaborate and French Strother’s 
has written entertainingly of the Ex- 
position. 


Editorial comment in the National 
Food Magazine directs attention to 
the movement on foot to do away 
with the sham eastern social clubs 
which so long have been a menace to 
those communities, and pleads with 
the father to assume the proper re- 
sponsibilities of his obligations. 
“Uncle Sam’s Clubs” are described by 
Laura A. Smith and plenty of inter- 
esting information furnished. In this 
connection also of value is the “Time 
Table for Canning Clubs.” 


As a frontispiece in color Scrib- 
net’s has The Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the first of a 
series of twelve American historical 
settings by Arthur E. Becher, Other 
pictorial features are the photographs 
used with “The Aeroplane in War- 
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fare’ by Charles Lincoln Freeston; | the hitherto unpublished letters of 


drawings by W. Herbert Dunton ac- 
companying Maxwell Struthers Burt’s 
story “The Water-Hole;” sixteen 
more photographs by Dwight Elmen- 
dorf—-these taken along the Pacific 
Coast from San Diego to Seattle are 
of local interest; and representations 
after models and from contemporary 
prints of old theaters stage scenes as 
accompaniment for Brander Mat- 
thews’ excellent article on “The Evo- 
lution of Scene-Painting.” Comedy 
literature is illustrated by Arthur Lit- 
tle in “Educating the Binneys” and 
Helen C. Park has drawn the charac- 
ters of William Wright’s “The Speed 
King.” In the field of art Alexander 
T. Van Laer, N. A., has has employed 
the brush expressions of Anton 
Mauve; unpublished sketches of 
Keever, Jan Van Essen and George 
Poggenbeek and Josef Israels, to pre- 


John Hay, compiled and edited by 
William Roscoe Thayer, which opens 
the July Harper’s. Colombia, appar- 
ently, in trying to gouge the United 
States, was herself bitten. W. J. 
Aylvard offers an illustrated article 
on “The Waterway to Dixie’ and 
Prof. Seidel Canby treats of “Current 
Literature and the College.” Louise 
Closser Hale repeoples the West In- 
dies with her graphic paper “Pirates! 
Pirates!” excellently illustrated by 
Walter Hale. The fiction is by Susan 
G. Glaspell. Holworthy Hall, Howard 
Brubaker, Mrs. Henry Dudeney, W. 
D. Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man and Wilbur Daniel Steele—a not- 
able list of contributors, Poetry, 
Easy Chair, Editor’s Study and Edi- 
tor’s Drawer are up to the usual high 
standard of Harper’s. 


est. Another unusual act is offered 
by Little Nap, the most highly edu- 
cated chimpanzee ever before the pub- 
lic. Little Nap performs alone most 
of the stunts men do. His trainer 
does not appear in the act. He dress- 
es, undresses, eats with polished table 
manners, smokes, rides a wheel, and 
does many other things. Tudor Cam- 
eron and Bonnie Gaylord have a live- 
ly patter act, “Hired & Fired,’ and 
Tereda brothers will exemplify in the 
highest degree Japanese equilibristic 
skill, The New York Midsummer 
Fashion Show, with $50,000 worth of 
gowns, twenty lovely girls and Peggy 
Hopkins remain another week, as also 
will Fritz and Lucy Bruch, Mr. Hy- 
|mack, and Fisher & Green, the last 
named in a new act, “On Account of 
the Subway.” The usual orchestral 
concerts and the Pathe semi-weekly 
lnews will be features. The regular 
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sent his “Some Aspects of Modern 
Dutch Art.” In verse Arthur Guiter- 
man and Arthur Davison Ficke are 
contributors. 


Sunset Magazine has two color 
pages as frontispiece, one Harold von 
Schmidt’s ‘“Recessional” and the other 
Thomas Moran’s “The Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado.” Editorially, it com- 
ments on “War and the Expositions” 
and concludes that both will prove 
financial successes. In speaking ot 
“Starved Teachers and Their Em- 
ployers” they present a human inter- 
est note in a pathetic letter whose 
author after long continued self-denial 
had succeeded in saving one hundrea 
and fifty dollars that she might come 
and visit the fairs. Such human doc- 
uments—women who teach for thirty- 
five dollars a month—require exploit- 
ing, if for no other reason than that 
others may read and learn to correct 
the error of their way. Fiction has 
been provided by John Munford, in a 
well thought out story “Reorganizing 
Reggie”; Nita Pierson in “The Cou, 
of Four Seasons,’ a sentimental bit 
women about the Panama-Pacilic; 
“Double Stamps, “Leonard Hinton’s 
pathetic relation of facts and Lowel. 
Edwin Hardy’s “Borrowed Money.” 


Light on the attitude of the United 
States toward Colombia and the Pan- 
ama Republic is shed by a reading of 








Plays and Players 
(Continued from page nine) 





from New York managers who wished 
it for other stars. The story centers 
about a Salvation Army lassie and 
the other characters are drawn to de- 
pict persons of kindred interest. 
There are four acts, all attractive set- 
tings for which neither time nor ex- 
pense has been spared to make this 
production one of the most unusual 
of the season, It will be produced un- 
der the persona] direction of the au- 
thor and Mr. Donald Bowles and the 
entire strength of the Burbank com- 
pany and a host of extras will be the 
cast. 


Mercedes, Mystic, Heads Orpheum 


Mercedes, a mystic whose perform- 
ance is distinct, will head the Or- 
pheum bill beginning next Monday, 
July 12. He is endorsed by Prof. J. 
N. Hyslop, the foremost of all occult 
investigators, as unequaled in thought 
transference or mental telepathy. As 
he walks through the audience, people 
are asked to whisper the name of a 
musical selection—anything from rag- 
time to grand opera, when Mlle. Stan- 
tone, his assistant, seated at a grand 
piano on the stage, begins to play 
it, though there has been no word 
spoken, no possible opportunity for 
signals, written or printed. Marvel- 
ous in the extreme is the rapidity of 
their work, and fascinating its inter- 


box office sale for Nazimova, in 
“War Brides,” due July 19, will open 
Monday morning in a special box of- 
fice in the lobby. Mail orders, mean- 
while receive attention. Advance or- 
ders are plentiful, indicating intense 
interest in Nazimova’s engagement. 


Walter’s “Fine Feathers,” at Garrick 


Next week Janet Beecher appears 
at the Garrick Theater, beginning 
with Monday, July 12, in a picturiza- 
tion of Eugene Walter’s play, “Fine 
Feathers.” This photo drama version 
of that popular play has been given 
careful production and the settings 
provided make it an unusual attrac- 
tion. When the play was presented 
‘in New York its unusual situations 
made a sterling hit and it ran there 
for a long time, playing to crowded 
houses. 

Great Problem Play at Miller’s 

Greatest of all problem plays is the 
Fox production “Should a Mother 
Tell,” which begins a limited one 
week’s engagement at Miller’s popular 
house Monday, July 12. Rex Ingram, 
the author of this powerful modern 
drama of a woman’s soul, asks this 
question: Should a mother suffer in 
silence to protect those dear to her 
when, by betraying her inmost secret, 
she can save herself? The author has 
one solution and presents it with an 
all-star cast of players. Some will 
agree with him and others will take 








and Arthur Hoops. 
| Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday is 





UCH steady in- 

crease is an indi- 
cation of the public’s 
growing appreciation 
of the Safety and Fair- 
ness of our giving de- 
positors 5% on their 
savings? 


Deposits 


$ 563,943.54 
1,446,001.68 
2,023,147.66 
3,175, 548.77 
3,436,539.78 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


“The Bank of Thrift”’ 


SECOND FLOOR 
Hibernian Building 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Spring at Fourth 


exceptions at his conclusions. The 
cast includes three women stars, Bet- 
ty Nansen, Claire Whitney and the 
new Fox discovery Jean Sothern. 
The leading men are Stuart Holmes 
Extra attraction 


the eighth and latest chapter of the 
interesting serial “The Goddess,” and 
the added feature Thursday, Friday. 
Saturday and Sunday, the fourth of 
the new, exciting, mysterious and 
popular “Romances of Elaine.” 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir at Trinity 


When Brigham Young and his 
band of faithful followers were driven 
from Nauvoo and plodded their weary 
way across plains and mountains to- 
ward Utah, “the promised land” of 
the Mormons, the spirit of music was 
unfolded around the camp fires where 
Brigham Young gathered the “faith- 
ful” to sing church hymns. Melody 
waked their lagging spirits and drove 
away the care which seemed to over- 
power them, As the sweet songs 
echoed from the mountains it 
charmed the Indians, and today pio- 
neers of the Great Salt Lake district 
declare they were saved from savage 
attacks because of the singing circle 
around the camp fire. Musical devel- 
opment has been a creed of the Mor- 
mon faith. Its smallest chapel houses 
an organ or a piano and a choir, and 
the congregation joins in the singing 
of all hymns. The famous Mormon 
Tabernacle choir of 200 trained sing- 
ers of Ogden, Utah, is one of the 
products of this love for music. Un- 
der direction of Prof. Joseph Ballan- 
tyne it was primarily organized to 
furnish music at the religious services 
of the Mormon Church, This choir 
has taken up concert work and won 
acclaim for its wonderful singing. 
The third tour of the choir opens July 
12 at Ogden, from there it comes to 
the coast and two concerts are ar- 
ranged for Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, July 19 and 20, at Trinity 
Auditorium, Miss Emma Lucy Gates, 
the grand opera prima donna; Leon 
Hoffmeister, baritone of New York 
City; Prof. J. J. McClellan, organist 
of the great Salt Lake Tabernarle, 
and Samuel F. Whitaker, organist of 
the Ogden Tabernacle, appear as part 
of the program. 
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H OLIDAY apathy found its way 
4 into the market this week. The 
sessions were a shade duller, if any- 
thing, than heretofore, virtually noth- 
ing of essential interest developing 
except a few deals in Home Tele- 
phone first refunding fives. These 
sold at 77%. There has been a con- 
siderable demand for this one and the 
other Home issues for some time, but 
with the exception of an odd lot trade 
or so, the stocks have been quiet this 
week, 

Featured in the oil department was 
the declaration of a small extra divi- 
dend by United Oil. For the present 
quarter the company will disburse 34 
per cent. The stock has not manifest- 
ed any marked upward tendency as a 
result, though. For the rest, trading 
in oils has been almost nil. A few 
Western Union have sold at $103..50, 
United at 23 cents, Midway Northern 
at 12 cents and Amalgamated—an odd 
lott—at $62 to this writing. 

Los Angeles Investment stock has 
braced up a trifle, latest quotation 
being 33 bid at 35 cents. Aside from 
a little movement in the Home Tele- 
phone securities, already noticed, the 
industrials have been virtually life- 
less. The same may be said of bank 
stocks, and in general of bonds. Trad- 
ing in mining list has been confined 
to Consolidated Mines and Big Jim 
Gold, mainly the latter. 

Oil production in the state for May, 
for which figures recently have been 
issued, was about the same as for the 
previous month. Big gushers are now 
conspicuous by. their absence. The 
last sensational well, so far as the 
stock market is concerned, was 
brought in by the Western Union Ou:l 
Company on its Santa Maria prop- 
erty. This is still yielding a very large 
production. 

Usual dividends have been declared 
for July by the West Coast and 
Amalgamated Oil companies. The 
former’s is payable this week. 

There have been some changes in 
the management of the stock ex- 
change. L. F, Parsons. assistant man- 
ager and “caller” has resigned and is 
now a member of the exchange. His 
place has been filled by M. F. Joliff, 
who held the position several years 
ago. 





With large accumulations of funds 
and with the difficulty in employing 
these funds to the best advantage and 
in a way that will keep them liquid, it 
is not surprising that the banking 
business should prove less profitable 
than last year, when rates were firmer 
and steadier. In summing up the sit- 
uation James B. Forgan, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
says: “Banking business for the first 
half of the current year has been poor 
and unprofitable, on account of much 
idle money. Balance of international 
trade, which has been so largely in 
our favor, has contributed to accum- 
ulatson of idle funds as much as de- | 
pression in domestic business.” 

Federal reserve banks, now buying 
government bonds under par in the 
open market, have been warned by 
the board that such purchases would 
not be deducted from the $25,000,000 
government bonds the board may re-| 
quire them to purchase from member 
banks after Dec. 31. 

W. P. G. Harding of the federal re- 





serve board declares that by Sept. 1 
sufficient gold will have reached New 
York to offset the amount sent to 
Ottawa at the beginning of the war, 
and about $50,000,000 additional. This 
will bring total of gold brought to 
this country to meet expenditures in- 
cidental to purchase of war supplies 
in excess of $150,000,000 by Sept. 1 

National banks report June 23, as 
compared with the previous comptrol- 
ler’s call May 1, a loss of $25,000,000 
in deposits, $11,000,000 in loans and 
$16,000,000 in cash. 


John J. Mitchell, president of the 
Ilinois Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, back from New York, says 
“Banking sentiment in the east has 
improved, Although money is a bur- 
den bankers refuse to make six 
months’ loans at current low rates. 
Here in Chicago we are lending 
money at 4% per cent, but will not 
loan at 3 per cent. I talked with rep. 
resentatives of the United States, Re- 
public and Lackawanna steel com 
panies and found all pleased with the 


| outlook.” 


General business is going along at 
the same humdrum rate, with prob- 
ably a little better tone. The improve- 
ment which occurs from week to week 
is relatively small, but there seems to 
be a greater feeling of confidence. 
That things will ultimately work out 
Satisfactorily is conceded, but just 
how soon this readjustment can be 
reasonably expected is a matter of 
considerable conjecture. Bankers re- 
port no change in rates for money. 
Huge surpluses already have piled up 
in the large banks in the east and are 
awaiting employment. The financial 
institutions are abundantly fortified 
to take care of the crop movement 
this year, but even this demand will 
not provide employment for all the 
surplus money which has accumulat- 
ed. — 

Stock and Bond Briefs 


Result of the sale of $71,000,000 in 
New York City bonds reveals a plen- 
itude of money, but very little avail- 
able for new investment, The city 
bond sale is conceded to be discourag- 
ing, although the subscriptions were 
three-fold the amount offered. That a 
4% per cent obligation of the metrop- 
olis did not bring above an average of 
101.274 is certainly suggestive of the 
ideas of capitalists, large and small, of 
the great rental rate they require for 
their funds. A significant indication 
of the extent of the disappointment 
in the result of the sale is the fact that 
early in the week a fraction over 103 
was bid for considerable amounts on 
the curb of the bonds “when issued.” 
When the low figures offered by the 
large syndicates were published in the 
last hour of business the Tuesday pre- 
ceding the sale the curb price prompt- 
ly declined to 10154. The banking 
syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., which obtained the greater part 
of the bonds at 101.44 for fifty-year 
issues and 101.166 for the serial ma- 
turities, are offering the issue at 2 per 
cent and accrued interest. There is 
usually a reselling movement by spc- 
ulative interests that subscribed with 
the purpose of taking immediate prof- 
its in bond offerings of this charac- 
ter. As 122 bidders were successful 
in receiving awards, there seems en- 
couragemeut to expect such profit-tak- 
ing selling. 





S. SMITH, 434 So. Hill St. 
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Where To Buy The Graphic - 


VAN NUYS HOTEL LOBBY, Fourth and Main Sts. 
GILLESPIE’S BOOK STORE, 233 So. Spring St. 
RABALITE’S NEWS STAND, 219 W. Third St. 
PARKIER’S BOOK STORE, Brondway near Second, 


INDEPENDENT WAGON, Mercantile & Bdway (West side of St.) 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Bdway (East side of St.) 
Place, 

PLUEKHARDP’S, Mereantile Place. 

AND, Mercantile & Spring. 

ALEXANDRIA HOTEL LOBBY, 5th & Spring. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG., Main Waiting Roam, 
INDEPENDENT WAGON, Seventh & Spring. 

FOWLER BROS., 747 So. Broadway. 

BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broadway. 

HERBERT F, BROWN, 190 East Colorado St., Pasadena. 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO NEWSTAND, Coronado, California. 








Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 
from the owner of the bonds. 


July Review of Reviews 


President Wilson as he made his 
Flag Day address from the south por 
tico of the Treasury Building is the 
introductory illustration in The Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews. In discuss- 
ing the progress of the world editor- 
ial comment is made of our “Traininy 
Young Citizens” and this conclusion 
reached: “Fitness to serve at such 
times as call for action should be con- 
sidered in the training of every boy 
for civic responstbility.” Chastise- 
ment for our newspaper headlines, so 
reckless of late, is justly given in 
“Ten Days of Suspense” and worthy 
commendation accorded Mr. Wilson. 
Bryan’s case is thoroughly overhauled 
and the opinions are worth reading. 
The possibilities of the resumption 
of our relations with South America 
are questioned and the early return 
of closer communication advocated. 
“New Voter's Day” and “Citizenship 
Reception,’ held on the Fourth and 
its successful inauguration is another 
topic interestingly discussed. Frank 
H. Simonds makes comparison of the 
four war fronts and Albert J. Bever- 
idge contrasts war opinions in Eng- 
land. As an authority on Swiss insti- 
tutions John Martin Vincent has been 
recognized for imany years. His 
“Neutral Switzerland” is unusual and 
interesting from an analytical stand- 
point. 





NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 29620 
,_ In the Matter of the Estate of Norris 
M. Van Brunt, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed Carrie M. Van Brunt, executrix 
of the last will and testament of Nor- 
ris M. Van Brunt, deceased, to the 
ereditors of and all persons having 
claims against the said deceased or said 
estate, to exhibit the same, with the 
necessary vouchers, within ten months 
after the first publication of this notice, 
to the said exeecutrix at the office of 
GRAY, BARKER & BOWEN, attorneys, 
Suite 1029 Title Insurance Building, 
northeast corner of Fifth and Spring 
Streets, in the City of Los Angeles, 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, which is hereby designated as 
the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 

Dated this 10th day of July 1915 
(being the date of the first publication 


hereof). 
CARRIE M. VAN BRUNT, 


Executrix of the last will and 
testament of Norris M. Van 
Brunt, Deceased. 

GRAY, BARKER & BOWEN, 
Attorneys for said executrix, 





NOTICE OF CONTEST 


_. Department of the Interior, 
United States Land Office, Los Angeles, 
June 28, 1915. 

To Warren A. Walker of New Bury 
Park, Contestee: 

You are hereby notified that George 
EH. Scott, who gives Cornel, Cal., as his 
post-office address, did on June ist, 1915, 
file in this office his duly corroborated 
application to contest and secure the 
cancellation of your Homestead Entry 
No. Serial No. 021166, made 
Dec. 9th, 1913, for Lot 4, NWy NWY% 
SwW'% NW, Section 1, Township i S., 








7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy direct 


Paving Contractors : 


Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, and as 
grounds for his contest he alleges that 
said Warren A, Walker abandoned said 
land since date of entry and has never 
cleared any land or made any improve- 
ments of any sort. 

You are, therefore, further notified 
that the said allegations will be taken 
as confessed, and your said entry will 
be canceled without further right to be 
heard, either before this office or on 
appeal, if you fail to file in this office 
within twenty days after the FOURTH 
publication of this notice, as shown be- 
low, your answer, under oath, speci- 
fically responding to these allegations 
of contest, together with due proof that 
you have served a copy of your answer 
on the said contestant either in person 
or by registered mail, 

You should state in your answer the 
name of the post office to which you 
desire future notices to be sent to you. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
ALEX MITCHELL, Receiver. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 28, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025623 

Notice is hereby given that Guillermo 
Bojorquez, whose post-office address is 
Palms, California, did, on the 22nd day 
of January, 1915, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
025623, to purchase the Lots 1, 2, 3 and 
4, Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 
16 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to 
such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $361.20, 
the stone estimated at $216.72 and the 
land $144.48; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 
12th day of August, 1915, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. 9S. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, California, at 10:00 
a.m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase béfore entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent 
issues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D, ROCHE, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15, 1915. 





Non-Coal 025825 

Notice is hereby given that Ann M. 
Hunter, whose post-office address is 
410 W. 52nd Place, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 18th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1915, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 025825, 
to purchase the NE% NW%, Section 
13, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., S& B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that, pursuant to such appli- 
cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised at $100, the stone esti- 
mated at $50.00 and the land $50; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of August, 
1915, before the Register and  Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Callf., at 2:00 p. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 





VACATION at 
LAKE TAHOE 


An ideal resort, where you will find 
anything from “roughing it” to lux- 
ury. 


Camps and Hotels advantageously 
situated all around the Lake— 


Fine trout fishing, boating, tramping, 
mountain climbing, hunting— 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GO 


$36.75 Round Trip 


On sale daily—Three months’ limit— 
Stopovers at all points. 


$31.75 Round Trip 


On Sale Fridays and Saturdays—Fif- 
teen Days’ Limit. 


Southern Pacific 


Los Angeles Offices: 
212 West 7th Street, 
I. N. Van Nuys Building, 
Phones 60641, Main 8322 
Station, Fifth and Central 


Highest in Efficiency 


“L. A. GAS” 


Lowest in Cost 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 Main 8920 


Do you ever tell your 


friends how you enjoy 


The Graphic? 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000, 000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK fue 


S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


Nv 





S. W. Cor. Third and Spring Capital $1,500,000; 


000; 


Surplus $500,- 
Undivided Profits, 235,441.61 





IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


George Chaffey, President. 
George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 


E 


NATIONAL Bank. OF CALIFORNIA Piecetay sitio 
‘N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


Capital $325,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits $35,260.00. 





Capital, $500, 000.00 eure and 
Undivided Profits, $200, 00 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK w. & [PONENGE, President, 


Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00, 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
Wisedease 
Capital, 
Profits, 
$20,000,000. 


401 South eae Cor. Fourth 





MMOND, Cashier. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK eae te ashier, 


Surplus and 
$2,502,664; 


S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Deposita, 





7, W. HELLMAN, Presid . 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK{; Yi Rosser ti, pi hes me 
Capital, $1,500,00 


Corner Fourth and Main 0. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000, 


Hotel Del Coronado Regular Tariff Prevails 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


Throughout 
Exposition Year 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK i T, PaTTIGHEW, Cashier, 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 
H. F, NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


ae 
Deposits At 


Any Hour 
By Mail 


is the title of a little booklet 
we shall be most happy to 
send you upon request. 

This booklet not only tells 
how all of your business 
with the Security may be 
transacted by mail, but also 
explains many things which 
depositors ought to know. 

Branch or Main Office, 
whichever is most conven- 
ient. 

J. F. Sartori, President 


LGURITY TrRtst 
ZSavines BANK 


Savings Commercial Trust 


To Chicago, 
Denver, 
St. Paul 
and East 


Your choice of Three Fast 
Trains East via Salt Lake City. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles [:25 p.m. 


The Pacific Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 9 a.m. 


The Burlington Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 9 a.m. 
Observation, drawing room-com- 
partment sleepers and dining 
ears to Chicago, Denver and 
Omaha, and through sleepers to 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, over the 


Salt Lake Route and Union Pacific 


Tickets and Information at 601 
So. Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, and outside offices. 





Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $42,000,000. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 
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EQUITABLE BRANCH ee 
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Fire-Proof Storage 


250 South 
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--- [he furniture noted for its dignity and richness---A 
style that will be as good in the years to come as it is 
right now---Furniture of which you will never tire--- 


---A special purchase secured for July to be sold at prices that should 
appeal strongly to all who are in need of furniture of this character---note 
the values--- 
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Library Table $15 Tea Wagon $15.75 


—made of quarter sawed oak in the Jacobean —of solid fumed oak in the Jacobean finish—has 
finish—the cane ends, twisted posts which are 15x25 inch removable tray and the bottom shelf 
neatly tapered at the bottom and the color of the measures 133x24 inches—with a tea wagon you 
finish are all characteristic of the Period repre- are always ready for company—a great time and 
sented—A very unusual value at $15.00. labor saver-—very special value at $15.75. 





































































































A Jacobean Library Set 


---Furniture that will give an added note of richness and elegance to 
your home---comfortable and serviceable as well--- 


~The Library Table is 30x50 inches in size and is priced $30.00—The chair is $9.75—The Davenport is 
$55.00—Large Rocker at $25—other rockers at $11.50, $13.50, $14.75, $17.50, $22.50 and at higher prices— 


—7th Floor 








